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AT EASTER-TIME. 





BY MAY RILEY SMITH. 
At Easter-time it seems not far 
To where our blessed angels are. 
We almost see the leaning throng, 
We hear them in our Easter song. 
O doubting heart! arise and share 
The message which the grasses bear 

At Easter-time! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Dr. Hartwell’s official report of the Bos- 
ton municipal election is out. One of its 
striking features is the smallness of the 
vote cast by the men for school committee 
a8 compared with their vote for Mayor. 
Dr. Hartwell, who is a strong opponent of 
equal rights for women, and whose for- 
mer reports have sometimes seemed to 
contain special pleading against it, is con- 
strained to admit this time that a larger 
per cent. of the registered women than of 
the registered men voted for school com- 
mittee, 





lion, Chas. Dick, who has just been 
elected to fill Senator Hanna’s place as U. 
8. Senator from Ohio, was at one time a 
member of a woman suffrage club in 
Akron, and has always been willing to 
assist the Ohio suffragists. His future 
will be watched with interest. 





The report of the Washington Conven- 
tion is postponed this week to make room 
for the debate in the British House of 
Commons. 


-_-- 


Miss Susan B. Anthony and her sister, 
Miss Mary, will sail for Europe on May 
19, on the steamer Frederick der Grosse, 
to attend the International Suffrage Con- 





vention, and the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women. Noted suffra- 
gists will be of Miss Anthony’s party, in- 
cluding Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Mrs, 
Swift of San Francisco, president of the 
National Council of Women; Mrs. Ida 
Husted Harper; her sister, Mrs. Frobe of 
Terre Haute, Ind; and Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall. 





—+eor 


N. Y. CHILD LABOR LAW UPHELD. 


Justice Roesch of the Fourth District 
Municipal Court, New York City, has 
handed down a decision in the most im- 
portant case yet brought into court as a 
result of the efforts of the Child Labor 
Committee to secure a thorough enforce- 
ment of the child-labor and compulsory- 
education laws, passed by the Legislature 
last winter. 

The constitutionality of the law is up 
held, and the judge makes a ruling which, 
if sustained, will practically put an end to 
the usefulness of the perjured affidavits 
which in the past have been notoriously 
common in the employment of children 
under age. 

The case was an action brought by the 
city of New York against the Chelsea 
Jute Mills, a large Brooklyn corporation 
employing many women and children, to 
recover @ penalty of $50 for a violation of 
the compulsory-education law. This law 
(which was substantially amended as a 
part of the Child Labor Committee’s work 
of last year) provides that an employer 
who employs a child under fourteen dur- 
ing any part of the term in which the 
schools of the district are in session shall 
be subject to a penalty of fifty dollars, re- 
coverable by the city. The Chelsea Jute 
Mills employed a little Italian girl, eleven 
years old, named Annie Ventre, in empty- 
ing bobbins. When she was first em- 
ployed, being then eleven, she produced 
an affidavit by her father that she was 


sixteen. The defendant strenuously 
claimed, not only that the compulsory- 
education law was’ unconstitutional, 


but that the Chelsea Jute Mills, having 
acted in good faith and having relied 
upon the affidavit of the parent that An- 
nie Ventre was sixteen, could not be pun- 
ished for employing her. Their counsel 
insisted that the mills could not be pun- 
ished unless it was shown that they knew 
the child’s real age, and intentionally vio- 
lated the law. 

Judge Roesch overrules this contention, 
holding that an employer who employs a 
child under fourteen does so at his peril, 
and cannot successfully plead that he does 
not know the child to be under the legal 
age. 

If this decision is sustained, the use of 
these perjured affidavits, which have af- 
forded so common a means to unscrupu- 
lous employers and parents for evading 
the child-labor laws, will lose their value. 





TWO JAPANESE WOMEN’S PATRIOTISM. 


Two striking proofs of patriotism have 
lately been given by Japanese women. 
One, a widow at Taksaki, on learning that 
her only son had been exempted from 
military service because she was depend- 
ent upon his earnings, committed suicide, 
She wrote a letter saying that she was 
about to kill herself in order that her son 
might be free to fight for his fatherland. 
“Then she plunged a dagger into her 
breast. Withdrawing the weapon, she 
handed it to her son, who immediately 
volunteered for active service.”’ 

[In France, as in Japan, the only son of 
a widow is exempt from conscription. On 
one occasion, a young Frenchman who 
was an only child murdered his father in 
order to become the only son of a widow.] 

The other incident is more cheerful. 
As briefly told in our columns last week, 
a young Japanese girl has succeeded in 
stealing the Russian war maps at Port 
Arthur and delivering them to the Jap- 
anese authorities. All Japan is ringing 
with this daring exploit of Miss Ando 
Yoshi, which the authorities have just 
permitted to be known. 

Her name is on everybody’s lips. She 
is cheered by the students and merchants 
in torchlight processions almost as much 
as Admirals Togo and Uriu. She has 
been highly complimented by the Mikado, 
and will probably receive a decoration. 

The young woman’s family were too 
poor to support her. She objected to be- 
coming a geisha girl, and, hearing that 
many of her compatriots were making a 
good living in Manchuria, she went there. 

She landed at Port Arthur about four 





years ago. There she began selling rice 
cakes for a living, first to the Japanese 
and Chinese, and later on to the Russians. 

Ando, according to Japanese standards, 
is a good-looking girl, and soon attracted 
the attention of some of the Russian offi- 
cers. ‘Her lacquer-black hair and bright 
eyes,’’ her countrymen say, prepossessed 
them in her behalf. Whatever the cause, 
she found favor in the eyes of the officers, 
and was permitted to sell rice cakes in 
their quarters. 

When the news reached Port Arthur 
that the relations with Russia were 
strained, Ando had long enjoyed the 
freedom of the barracks, and was often 
present at entertainments given by the 
officers. 

Upon learning of the impending war, 
she determined to put her opportunities 
to account. So she did not flee from the 
city with the majority of her countrymen. 
She kept on selling rice cakes as before, 
but also kept her eyes open. Her chance 
came some days before Port Arthur was 
bombarded. In going about the quarters 
at night, she came upon a group of offi 
cers in conference over a quantity of maps 
and papers. Although she could not un- 
derstand the Russian language well enough 
to find out what the officers were talking 
about, she guessed at the importance of 
the papers, and determined to secure them 
at all hazards. 

She noticed that the officers were drink- 
ing heavily, and as soon as the supply of 
vodka gave out she replenished it. They 
did not object to her presence, perhaps 
because she was in the habit of dropping 
in to sell her wares at all times. She was 
allowed to remain through the conference. 
When it broke up, all the officers were 
more or less under the influence of the 
vodka she had served to them so liberally, 
and not one of them had enough sense to 
secure the maps and papers and take them 
away. 

Ando was not slow in improving her 
opportunity. With the disappearance of 
the last Russian she hastily seized the pa- 
pers, slipped them under her kimona, and 
made her way out of the quarters. 

Her thoughts now were of immediate 
escape. She was well known in Port 
Arthur, and she knew her presence at 
the railway station might cause comment 
and lead to her detection. 

When she reached her room in the for- 
eiga quarter of the town, she disguised 
herself in the dress of a coolie and started 
for the railway station. Being unfamiliar 
with the way, she became confused, and 
spent precious minutes trying to locate 
herself. At last, in desperation, she 
hailed a cab and was taken to the sta- 
tion. 

She started for Pekin, with the papers 
tightly bound around her body. Once in 
the capital, she made straight for the Jap- 
anese Minister Uchida. She explained 
that she had brought papers of some sort 
from Port Arthur. When they were hand- 
ed to him, the minister saw at a glance 
the importance of the girl’s prize. In the 
words of Ando, ‘‘The honorable minister 
was much pleased with me, and said the 
papers would be of great service. He 
also said for me to go to Japan before the 
Russians got after me, and he looked after 
me and put me onaship. Iam glad that 
I have been of some value to the nation.”’ 

Ando is now in Tokio, where her pa- 
rents live, She is ‘in great honor, and re- 
ceived by everybody.”’ 

The maps, it is understood, have influ- 
enced the Japanese general staff to a con- 
siderable extent in its plan of war. They 
give detailed information concerning the 
measures taken to protect Port Arthur 
and Dalny harbor defenses, strength of 
the garrisons, dimensions of the fortifica- 
tions, etc. They also show the location 
of forts throughout Manchuria, and the 
disposition of the Russian forces up to 
the day the maps were stolen. There are 
also full details of defenses to be erected 
in case of Japanese invasion, and instruc- 
tions concerning the mobilizing of the 
troops in such an event. Means of trans- 
portation and the possibility of laying 
railroads are minutely outlined, and the 
names and destinations are given of the 
regiments to be sent to the front. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead will speak on 
the coming International Peace Congress 
and the Peace Movement to date, at 6 
Marlboro’ Street, Tuesday, April 5, at 3 
P.M. The meeting will be in charge of 
the Boston Equal Suffrage Association for 
Good Government’s Committee on Peace 
and Arbitration. 





THE VICTORY IN ENGLAND. 


An interesting debate preceded the re- 
cent adoption in the House of Commons 
of the resolution in favor of full Parlia- 
mentary suffrage for women, by the un- 
precedented majority of 182 to 68. It is 
amusing to see how little except flippancy 
the opponents had to offer. The follow- 
ing report is from the London Times: 


Sir C. M’Laren (Leicester, Bosworth) 
rose to move ‘hat the disabilities of 
women in respect of the Parliamentary 
franchise ought to be removed by legisla- 
tion.”’ 

He was glad to think that this subject 
was now free from party controversy in 
the House, and that the motion would be 
supported as freely by honorable members 
behind the Government as by honorable 
members sitting on the opposition side, 
Six years had elapsed since the question 
was last raised in the House, and events in 
the interval had shown that the interest of 
women in political affairs was growing. 
The question was raised for the first time 
387 years ago, but the subject is viewed 
from a different point of view from that 
which prevailed in the time of Mr. Jobn 
Stuart Mill. At that time women were 
referred to as the ‘‘shrieking sisterhood,”’ 
and the idea prevailed that their claim 
to the franchise was synonymous with 
a desire on their part to unsex them- 
selves. In his judgment the time was 
now ripe forachange. The doctrine of 
the inherent incompetency of women had 
been abandoued by the House over and 
over again in legislation, and it rested 
with the opponents of the movement to 
show that it was inexpedient to extend in 
a small measure the privileges which had 
already been granted to women in admin- 
istrative affairs. Every legislative step 
taken by the colonies had tended towards 
the equality of the sexes. South Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, Western Australia, New 
South Wales, and Tasmania had enfran 
chised women, and in the Isle of Man 
women voted for the House of Keys. He 
quoted the opinion of Sir E. Barton that 
the results usually predicted as likely to 
follow the enfranchisement of women had 
not been experienced in Australia. He 
noticed that on the current fiscal issue, 
appeals of statesmen were constantly 
made to the interests and to the opinion 
of women. It was no use appealing to 
women unless they gave the women the 
means of responding effectively to the ap- 
peals; but he claimed these appeals as a 
practical recognition that the time had 
come when the political issues before the 
country ought to be decided by politicians 
of both sexes, that women had as deep an 
interest in them as men, avd that appeals 
could be as profitably directed to women 
astomen. The Prime Minister had al- 
ways been a supporter of this cause, the 
President of the Board of Trade held sim- 
ilar views, and the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had introduced bills to give women 
the franchise. Prophecies as to the re- 
sults on political parties would be falsi- 
fied, as they had been in the case of the 
working man’s franchise or in colonial ex- 
perience. He believed the question to be 
important to trade-unions, for the removal 
of women’s disabilities would go a long 
way to diminish the disparity between 
the payment for male and female labor. 
He commended the resolution to the 
House as purposely drawn in wide terms 
in order to secure an assertion of its prin- 
ciple. He begged to move, 


Colonel Denny (Kilmarnock Burghs) 
seconded the motion. He thought that 
none but the hardened sinner could resist 
the appeal which had been made. This 
was not a party question; it had been 
taken up on both sides of the House. It 
was a matter about which women felt in- 
tensely. Why was not the reform carried 
out? Some suggested that there was a 
want of intelligence on the part of women. 
But when he had been canvassing he had 
been delighted to avail himself of the help 
of ladies (ironical laughter), and he was 
not ashamed to say that if women were 
clever enough to point out to the voter 
what a good thing it was to vote for him 
(laughter), he was sure they were capable 
of voting themselves. If it were true that 
women had not developed,’ whose fault 
was it? In the old days of the restricted 
franchise, the same thing was said about 
the agricultural voter. (Hear, hear.) 
Why should women be denied the same 
opportunity of growth that had been con- 
ceded freely to the opposite sex? Some 
suggested that if women exercised the 
franchise their unhappy husbands would 
have to wash the babies, clean the 
house, etc.; but these were hardly fit ar- 
guments for a great occasion. In Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand women voted, and 
this did not prevent them from fulfilling 
all their duties. He hoped the motion 
would be carried. 


Mr. Labouchere (Northampton) said 
this was not the first time he had ad- 
dressed the House on this subject. On 
every occasion he had come forward as 
the champion of woman against those 
wild spirits among men and women who 
wanted to foist a privilege on the vast ma- 
jority of women who did not desire it. 
(Laughter). The honorable member for 
Bosworth, with Machiavellian tactics, 
moved a resolution in certain terms in 
order to secure the widest support for it, 


(Continued on Page 108.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Louise MICHEL, one of the most famous 
figures of the French Commune, is dying 
in Paris of lung trouble. She is now 
over seventy. 

SELMA LAGERLOF, the Swedish novel- 
ist who has just received a gold medal 
for literary excellence from the Royal 
Swedish Academy, is the second woman 
to be so honored by the Academy, the 
other being Frederika Bremer. 

Mrs. SARAH PLATT DECKER, of Den- 
ver, Col., will bring the question of wo- 
man suffrage to the attention of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs at the 
biennial meeting in St. Louis. She is 
announced to speak on “Is the Ballot of 
Real Value to Working Women?” 

Mrs. ERNest and Mrs. Francois Carnot 
have opened at Nice an establishment 
where hundreds of young women are busy 
preparing bandages and hospital supplies 
for the Russian wounded. Money is re- 
ceived daily, and the ladies hope to send a 
train load of supplies to the Czarina at 
St. Petersburg. 

Mrs. PAULINE STEINEM, president of 
the Council of Women of Toledo, O., is a 
candidate for membership on the Toledo 
board of education. During the past win- 
ter Mrs, Steinem has addressed many 
meetings concerning the school codes be- 
fore the Legislature. At the request of 
Toledo women she spoke before the State 
Legislature a few weeks ago in behalf of 
small boards, election-at-large, nomina- 
tion by petition, and the right of women 
to vote and be voted for in all school 
elections. 

Mrs, PRISCILLA Brigut MCLAREN, @ 
sister of John Bright, and one of the old- 
est and most beloved of the advocates of 
equal rights for women in England, is the 
mother of Sir Charles McLaren, the mem- 
ber of Parliament who moved the resolu- 
tion in favor of full suffrage for women 
that has just passed the House of Com. 
mons by a vote of 182 to 68. Mrs. Mc- 
Laren must be proud of her son, and 
doubtless Sir Charles is proud of his 
mother. If the women who advocate 
equal rights were such bad mothers as the 
opponents pretend, we should not find 
their children following in their footsteps. 


Mrs. LARSON, widow of Louis E. Lar- 
son, has been appointed deputy oil in- 
spector for the district of Winona, in her 
husband’s place. A Minnesota paper 
says: ‘With his well-known gallantry 
toward the gentle sex, Gov. Van Sant has 
decreed that Mrs. Larson shall for the 
present continue to perform the duties of 
the office, and it is understood that if her 
service proves satisfactory, she will be 
allowed to serve out the term. It is even 
hinted by a person who is in the govern- 
or’s confidence that he hopes to find in 
this experiment a way out of the difficulty 
sometimes presented in having to choose 
between rival male aspirants for oil in- 
spectorships.’’ 

Mrs. CHARLES WILDER of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., was last week caught, with 
her children, in the top of a burning 
house, Exit by the stairs was cut off by 
the flames. The crowd below thought 
they were doomed. The quick-witted 
mother brought her ironing-board to a 
side window, thrust it over to a window 
of the next house about three feet away, 
smashed the window in, and carried her 
babies one by one over the improvised 
bridge to safety. The brave woman was 
wildly cheered by the breathless crowd, 
But if she or any other mother wanted to 
cast a vote on election day in order to 
save her children from bad conditions, 
she would be told that she had not suffi- 
cient stamina, 

Miss SYBIL CARTER, whose establish- 
ment of the lace industry among the In- 
dians has attracted so much attention, has 
now started the same work in Italy, un- 
der the auspices of the Waldensian Society 
of New York, and she expects great re- 
sults from it. Miss Carter lately gave an 
account of her work at a meeting in New 
York, and exhibited specimens of Italian 
handiwork, together with pieces done by 
Indian pupils. That of the Italian wom- 
en was far more perfect in execution, al- 
though the Indians have been seven years 
doing lace work, and the Italians only 
two. Miss Carter points out that, besides 
giving the peasant girls of Italy a means 
of livelihood, this work gives them new 
interests, and is an elevating influence. 
Heretofore, the only gainful occupation 
open to them has been fie!d work. Miss 
Carter expects to go to Italy during the 
summer to continue her work there. 
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Vital Issues. 





Rorrep sy CuartotTe Perxins GILMAN. 


{Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.| 








HUMAN LIVING. 
Living is doing: Doing the deeds that are 
human; 
Not merely the functions of man or the func- 
tions of woman, 


But the later and larger work of our nobler 


order, 

Work that is measure of progress—Time’s 
recorder ; 

Connected, specialized, wide in fluent rela- 
tion, 

Distinguishing man from man—knitting na- 
tion to nation. 


Living is power’s discharge: The world’s 
force splendid 

Pouring, from year to year, through our work 
unended ; 

Growing from hour to hour as our work is 
truer, 

Richer and fuller fruit of the joyous doer. 

Not for ourselves! the beast may be self-sus- 
taining, 

But we support one another in boundless 
gaining. 

Still we must eat and sleep, and make more 
people? 

True; but it needs no preaching under a 
steeple; 

True, for us and the beast, a law there is no 
unloosing; 

Duty of eating and sleeping and cleaning 
and reproducing ; 

Law of the animal world under nature’s 
giving— 

The basis and background of life—but it is 


not living! 
c. P. G. 





AS TO HOUSEWORK. 

The appeal of ‘*L. N.”’ in the last issue 
of this paper quite goes to my heart. So 
also do others I have received, by letter 
and by word of mouth—there are many. 
Thoughtful, intelligent, conscientious 
women can not fail to respond energetic- 
ally to so direct an attack on a time-Lon- 
ored institution as I am making. 

As one good friend remarked, “T do not 
like your books. I am not going to read 
any more of them. They make me un- 
comfortable.’’ ‘*You do not have to be- 
lieve them,” said I. ‘Yes, I do,’ she 
answered. ‘Thatisjustit. While lread 
them I have to believe them—afterwards 
I don’t.’’ 

A better tribute author could not wish. 

A correspondent asks, ‘‘Won’t you be 
good enough to look at things from my 
point of view for a moment? Women 
have not failed as housekeepers and home- 
makers; on the contrary, they have 
achieved praiseworthy success therein. 
The homes of this country are generally 
well ordered, the children well trained, 
and husbands happy and contented.” 

She goes on to say that wherein women 
do fall short it is owing to lack of equal 
power in the partnership, and gives 
this illustration: “Suppose two men are 
partners in the shoe business. One at- 
tends to the outside selling and the other 
to the inside work of the store. The out- 
side man, however, dictates what wages 
sha)l be paid the help; he is free to come 
in at any time and over-rule the inside 
man’s arrangements, to impose extra 
work, and in general is the recognized 
authority in the firm. Now, if conditions 
in the store fall short of perfection, would 
any sane person hold the inside man re- 
sponsible?”’ 

This idea of a partnership is also set 
forth in the article on ‘‘Are Wives Sup- 
ported?” by “F. M. A.,’’ in our last is- 
sue. Says this writer, “If a man and a 
woman agreed to keep a grocery as equal 
partners, and to an equal division of work, 
whereby the woman should make the 
sales and receive the money and the man 
should do the packing and delivering, no 
power on earth could make that man be- 
lieve that his work was inferior to the wo- 
man’s, or that he was economically de- 
pendent upon her because she took in the 
money and paid the expenses of the joint 
business.”’ 

The error in this common phrase ‘‘the 
domestic partnership’? becomes apparent 
if we eliminate the marriage. If house- 
hold duties were performed by a woman 
other than a wife—or, conceivably, by a 
man, such an employe would never dream 
of claiming to be a partner. Mr. Robert 
Webster Jones says: ‘Two departments 
engage the energy and attention of the 
firm, the earning department and the 
home department.’’ He speaks of the 
earning as if it were a branch of their 
common business of housekeeping. A 
man earns in his trade, his special form of 
social service, in which his wife takes no 
part; he earns whether married or single, 
whether he keeps house or boards. If he 


loses his wife, gives up his home, he 
keeps right on with his earning; but if 
she loses him—where is her end of the 
business then? 

If the wife ‘tis doing just as much for 





the success of the firm as he is, if not 
more,”’’ as Mr. Jones says, are we then to 
assume that our few rich men are such by 
virtue of the special capacity of their 
wives—or that our innumerable poor men 
are such for lack of it? 

Is it not, on the contrary, true that we 
frequently see most capable women spend- 
ing valuable energy and ability in manag- 
ing the “home department”’ of poor men; 
and frivolous, idle, extravagant women 
maintained in luxury by rich men? 

Partnership is a very definite business 
relation, recognized by law. 

Private bouskeeping is not a business at 
all. To keep oneself fed, warmed, clothed, 
cleaned, and healthy is essential to life 
and happiness, but it is not a trade; nor is 
it any more a trade for a mother to do this 
for her children. When you do it for 
other people—for pay—it becomes a busi- 
ness; and if two persons do it together, 
sharing the profits and losses, they may be 
partners. But for one person to engage 
another to do it for him is not a partner- 
ship. 

A French couple keeping an inn, where 
the husband is cook aud the wife is cash- 
ier, are partuers in a common business— 
they work with each other—not one for 
the other. 

A husband and wife are partners in a 
sense in one function—that of rearing 
children; the husband usually contribu- 
ting the capital required and very little 
else; the wife doing the rest according to 
her lights. But this has nothing to do 
with housekeeping, and nothing to do 
witL the woman’s claim for “support ;’’— 
they work together for their common end, 
and he should no more pay her for the 
labor than she pay him for the capital. 
Moreover, if marriage is a partnership, as 
alleged, on what ground does a divorced 
woman sue for alimony, or a widow claim 
a share in her deceased husband’s for- 
tune? There is no fortune made in house- 
keeping. Does she claim to be a partner in 
his business as well as in hers? In this 
earning department, which Mr. Jones 
speaks of as if it were merely a subsidiary 
branch of housekeeping, the husband per- 
forms some kind of work for the general 
market, he serves mankind at large in 
some branch of industry, and receives 
from his employer, customers, pupils, or 
whatever section of mankind at large he 
touches, a return in money. This return 
represents, justly or unjustly, the amount 
of their product they give him for what 
he has giventhem. ‘‘F. M. A.’’ says with 
what seems a touch of satire, ‘‘The man 
who labors in the ‘special and highly-or- 
ganized industry’ of digging up paving- 
stones, under the imprecatory direction 
of his ‘boss,’ believes in all sincerity that 
his day’s work of eight hours is superior 
in itself and of far greater commercial 
value than that of his wife, who, during 
the sixteen hours of work and care for 
her home and children, crude as it may be, 
has combined the knowledge and skill, to 
some extent, of a dozen trades and profes- 
sions.”’ 

It is. The man is quite right. Only 
our lack of knowledge of industrial evolu- 
tion prevents our seeing it, 

The fact that he only works eight hours 
is one proof of superiority. Organized 
labor has reduced by half the time speat 
in its tasks—an advance which means gain 
for all the world. 

The fact that he does one thing well 
envugh to get a dollar and a half a day for 
it, is another proof. 

She is still doing parts of many things, 
as man did when he made his own canoes 
and weapons. A savage can do far more 
things than a street laborer, but that does 
not show his work to be in advance of, or 
equal to, that of the laborer; but quite the 
contrary. 

As to the paving stones, it is a very 
happy instance of high social develop- 


ment. Roads are always a mark of 
progress; all civilization depends on 
them. 


The devoted wife and mother was doing 
all she is now—yes, and more—at a period 
before roads were built; but her ceaseless 
labors did not advance humanity particu- 
larly. 

What the devoted housemother, con- 
fined to the home from the beginning of 
history, utterly fails to see, is that while 
she works tirelessly for her mate and 
young, he works for something more. 
She does not go outside, except when al- 
lowed for amusement. She gives her life 
to the service of her family, and honestly 
believes that he is doing the same thing. 
That is why she thinks their work is 
equal, is a partnership. 

If she will but lift her eyes beyond the 
narrow rim of physical relationship, and 
lo ‘k abroad over the great, wide, suffering 
world; if she will study it, care for it, 
learn to know how it has come thus far 
toward peace and plenty, and how it has 
failed; if she wil) honestly recognize how 
the work of the world has changed and 
grown and risen and carried the world 
with it, and how the work of the home 
has not changed and not grown and not 
risen and not carried anythiog with it— 








then she can see the essential distinction 
between paving a road for the feet of all 
people, and cooking a dinner for her own 
children. Try to follow this line of de- 
velopment in one industry. 

Here is the early savage mother, mak- 
ing garments for her young out of hides 
or woven cedar bark. Follow this as far 
as you can, where only mothers work for 
their own, and you find small progress. 

Now follow the growth of textile indus- 
try through all the spreading centuries, 
to the infinite variety of fabrics and de- 
signs made for us to-day by innumerable 
mills—the brocades and velvets and ex- 
quisite veilings, the rich and heavy wool- 
lens, the sturdy linens like canvas, with 
all that canvas means to the world!—and 
compare that magnificent development of 
a great social function with the homespun 
still made by the housewife in some re- 
mote quarter of the backwoods. 

“The homespun will wear just as long!”’ 
protests the defender of domestic indus- 
try. 

Yes. A Navajo blanket will wear long- 
er. A shirt of deerskin longer yet—and 
one’s own skin longest of all! The differ- 
ence is in the degree of development; and 
that is what is so hard to explain to minds 
accustomed for all the ages to a kind of 
work in which the only development is in 
its utensils—made by men outside. 

As to liking housework—that proves 
nothing. I like it myself, always have. 
No thrill of joyous pride so intimate and 
sweet as that of the successful cook! And 
the calm satisfaction of a clean, well- 
ordered home—when you know that the 
very backs of the bureau drawers have 
been scoured, and the uttermost rag in 
the piece-bag is rolled smooth! 

What people like—as I have frequently 
observed before—merely proves what they 
are used to and brought up to enjoy. 

The stagnant races of Asia are pro- 
foundly contented; that is what ails them. 

Men like to hunt, to go out and kill 
things, when they have no faintest use or 
enmity for the victim of their sport. They 
like it because it is an old, old racial 
habit, deep- builded into their very 
bones. 

And women like housework for the 
same reason—because it has been their 
main occupation for thousands and thou- 
sands of years. 

As to its being ‘‘a healthy stimulus to 
the whole feminine constitution,—if not 
overdone,” it cannot compare with the 
healthy stimulus of exercise in the open 
air. Most of its good effect in this line is 
due to the inherited conscience which 
still lulls us with the sense of inherent 
right in a business which modern reason 
shows is almost wholly wrong. 

Instances are given of the good and 
great things written by here and there a 
woman in the intervals of housework—a 
sad, short list! When you think of the 
splendid work of the great writers of all 
the world, and how much of it would 
never have been if the scholars and au- 
thors had been doing their work in rare 
moments stolen from cooking and sweep- 
ing; and then think, not of what a few 
wonderful women have done in spite of 
housework, but of what the whole great 
world of women have not done because of 
it!—then it looks differently. 

It is not that we should ali write books 
—Heaven defend us!—but that we should 
all develop our special ability and use it, 
for the good of the world. 

Some one will answer: ‘‘Men don’t care 
any more for the good of the world than 
women do.’”’ No? Suppose all the men 
retired to their several homes and devot- 
ed their energies to the assiduous service 
of their houses and families—where would 
‘the world’ be then? There would be 
no world. Only the earth and savages. 
The civilized world is the result of extra- 
domestic efforts; of the extension of great 
social functions wherein men work to- 
gether for our common welfare. 

Human life does not consist merely in 
family duties. The main duties of life 
are social, and include the familiar. 

A civil engineer plans canals or rail- 
roads for many people; and from what 
they give him in return he maintains an 
expensive and wasteful group of primitive 
industries in which his wife labors and 
enjoys. But he is not a partner in her 
business nor she in his. She contributes 
no suggestions to the railroads he plans— 
he contributes none to the management 
or labor of the house, If she were not 
there to do it for love, he would hire a 
servant to do it for money. 

A servant is not a partner—neither is a 
devotee. 

‘‘Housework,”’ “domestic industry,” is 
a very old, very inadequate, very exhaust- 
ing, very wasteful and expensive method 
of serving the physical needs of the 
world. 

And I might as well spare my readers 
more repetition and beg them, if they 
want my full views, to read ‘‘The Home: 
Its Work and Influence,’’ McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co. (With apologies for adver- 
tising.) Cc. P. &, 





THE MODEL HOME. 


I am asked to give my idea of a model 


home. Certainly. It is in a small, beau- 
tiful, simple house, in a fair garden. One’s 
private grass is almost as necessary as 
one’s private room—a home of sunlight 
and starlight and sweet air. In the home 
is @ separate room for each member of the 
family, and one or more gathering rooms; 
meeting the twin needs of human life, 
union and privacy. The house is sup- 
plied with perfect plumbing; plenty of 
conveniences for bathing for all the in- 
mates; thus minimizing labor. 

The beauty of the home is first in its 
own proportion, color, and decoration— 
a house one would make a picture of with 
delight; or sit in a shaded garden seat 
and look at—because it was beautiful. 
There would be very little cloth in the 
home. Cloth is animal or vegetable tissue, 
dead, and gradually adding dust to the 
air. Smooth surfaces, made soft by color, 
and rich with noble decoration, would 
satisfy the eye; and a system of exhaust 
sweeping would make it antiseptically 
clean. 

Each bedroom would express the nature 
and tastes of the occupant, and its own 
main purpose of rest and retirement; and 
the common rooms have that large, simple 
beauty necessary to the happiness of a 
mixed group. The main effect of this 
home, to a visitor, would be its distinct 
expression of the family there living; to 
the inhabitants it would be to each an 
intimate personal expression and a com- 
mon joy. Here young lovers would find 
their shelter and separation; here baby 
souls would learn the rudiments of life in 
peace and concord; here the aged would 
have that quiet, that aloofness, that en- 
joyment of long habit, they so need; here 
friends would be welcome, Sounds rather 
vacant, does it? Nothing going on; what 
would they do in such a home? 

Do? Rest and recuperate for the day’s 
work, to be sure—what is home for? En- 
joy their own close companionship apart 
from the rest of the world—the sweet, 
primal, restful family ties which are so 
essential a part of life. Invite their own 
chosen friends to share that aloofness. 
All that belongs to the physical basis of 
life; all the close, tender, original ties; 
these have their placein the home. Per- 
fect fitness, ease, comfort, quiet, privacy, 
rest; and all sweet family affection and 
intimacy—these would be ours in such a 
home—what more do you want? 

As to what they would do there—rise in 
the morning vigorous and happy, dress 
perfectly for what tasks lay before them; 
go out gaily and perform those tasks; 
come back for seclusion and rest and re- 
assumption of family ties. And in the 
hours of absence?—I am talking of a model 
home,—not of a model world. But the 
babies—the children—where would they 
be? Asleep in their own rooms, or awake 
in the common rooms or the garden, while 
at home. And where would they be when 
not at home? 

In school; baby garden, kindergarten, 
school and. college—‘‘models,”’ too, while 
we areat it. And the mother, the wife, 
where is she? At home with her family 
while her family is at home. And where 
else? In the ‘‘model world’”’ I am not de- 
scribing. But—but—where is the house- 
work? There isn’t any, to speak of. The 
exhaust company sucks out the dust as 
often as necessary, skillful cleaners do 
what more is wanted when desired. There 
are not so many “‘things’’ to wait on in the 
model home. 

But the dining-room—the kitchen! As 
to the kitchen, that has no place in a 
model home. If the family prefer to eat 
at home, the food comes up on-a dumb 
waiter and the dishes return on it. 

From where? To where? From the 
Food Supply Company which any civil- 
ized village would maintain; with its sys- 
tem of underground connection by which 
all the common needs of the separate 
homes were supplied—a finished network 
of conducts for all pipes, wires, and regu- 
lar transference of food; running to each 
home from the street mains; all under- 
ground, noiseless, safe, clean, easy to keep 
in repair. Above your truly private home, 
your private garden, your clean, smooth, 
tree-shaded street, never torn up but 
once, 

Then the woman would have nothing 
to do at home? She would have as much 
to do as the man—no more. 

It would be their home. They would 
take the same pleasure in planning and 
arranging and adorning it as they do now 
—with better results. They would have 
each other’s society there, and that of the 
children. They would have everything 
people have now in a home except care, 
worry, labor, noise, dirt, interruption, 
confusion, waste, intrusion, discord and 
disease. I admit that takes a good deal 
out. There would be very little left in 
some of our homes if all that were gone. 

But the model home would replace 
them with ease and relaxation, peace, rest, 
quiet, purity, privacy, simplicity, econo- 
my, harmony and health. 





“Well,’’ says my reader, dubiously, 
“that’s all very pretty, but I don’t like it. 
It doesn’t sound natural.” 

True. We haven’t got it yet. 
shall like it when we have it. 

Now if the reader, vaguely conscious of 
a lack, missing so much of what she has 
always considered home life, asks where 
is all the interest, the effort, the ambi- 
tion, the love and pride, that we now cen- 
tre in the home; the answer is simple and 
beautiful. 

With home an easy, restful place, no 
tax at all upon our minds and hearts, but 
just pure comfort and recuperation, we 
could then turn all the power we now 
spend there, and all the tenfold more 
power we should have with nobler homes, 
upon the world we live in. Interest, 
effort, ambition, love and pride—all these 
gladly poured forth to make the smallest 
village and the largest city as satisfying 
and developing as we now seek to make 
our homes. 

Remember that we now waste in our 
homes two thirds of the money spent 
there, and almost half the productive 
labor of the world, to say nothing of the 
anxious love and care with which we try 
to ‘‘save at the spigot and spend at the 
bunghole.’”’ We seek to make home happy 
and to keep people there—but people live 
in the world, which is far from happy, 
and that great neglected world reacts with 
cruel injury on all our struggling homes. 

“The model home’’ will give us time 
and strength and wealth, clear minds and 
overflowing hearts with which to hasten 
on the making of a model world. 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 
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WOMEN LAWYERS. 


Judge MacLean of the New York State 
Supreme Court has established a prece- 
dent by appointing a woman as referee in 
an action for foreclosure of mortgage. 
She is Miss Gabriel T. Stewart. The ap- 
pointment, it is said, is not regarded with 
favor by other members of the bar. 


In regard to the admission of women to 
the English bar, the Canadian Law Review 
of February says: 


Miss Bertha Cave’s appeal to the judges 
against the refusal of the benchers to ad- 
mit her as a bar student was unsuccessful. 
Her main argument lay in her personal 
desire to practise law in England, but in- 
cidentally she had no objection to wear a 
cap and gown, and eat dinners. The 
judges held there was no precedent and it 
was undesirable to create one. It is said 
that another attempt will be made by Miss 
Ivy Williams, who is an LL, D. of London, 
and has passed seven law examinations at 
Oxford and London, and wishes to prac- 
tise as a poor man’s lawyer, without fees. 
There is also some talk of another lady 
who thinks of attacking the Law Society 
with a view to being articled as a solicitor. 
Public opinion in England is not ripe for 
any such drastic changes. 





PROTECTION OF CHILDREN AND ANIMALS. 


Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman has re- 
ceived the following letter: 


Dear Madam:—I would like to applaud 
your sentiments on equal suffrage as ex- 
pressed in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 

I have come to the conviction that wom- 
en will not cry out for the ballot until they 
have long labored for some specific thing 
which is dear to their hearts, and under 
difficulties which will compel them to 
wish for more power, the power of the 
ballot, to use in its behalf. When women 
want to vote for some particular object, 
which they want to accomplish and can- 
not without the ballot, they will soon get 
the franchise. They will then be suffragists 
like the rest of us. 

The point is to get them to want to do 
some specific thing; the rest will follow 
naturally. 

There are enough indifferent and anti- 
suffrage women in the women’s clubs all 
over the United States to make a trium- 
phaut suffrage army, if only they became 
converted by a definite interest, a some- 
thing which will assure to them the desir- 
ability, the necessity of their exercise of 
the franchise, and the proof of their value 
as voters. 

There are thousands of women who 
would be glad to vote “if they thought 
they could do any good,” 

“They have to be shown,” and it ought 
to be easy to show every woman how and 
where good is needed to be done. Trying 
it will either accomplish the good, or 
make a suffragist of her, or both. If the 
first, well and good; the more she tries, 
the surer she is to become, sooner or later, 
a suffragist. 

If there is any one specific thing which 
should be dear to the hearts of all women, 
and upon which all, suffragists, indiffer- 
ents and anti-suffragists, ought to be able 
to unite, and to labor to bring it about, it 
is the cause of the children and dumo ani- 
mals,—the establishment of government 
protection for them. 

House of Representatives Bill No. 3,573, 
now pending in the House at Washing- 
ton (Judiciary Committee), creates a Na- 
tional Board for the Protection of Children 
and Animals. 

Every woman and every woman’s club 
in the land should. help to get this bill 
enacted into law. 

The nation owes protection to its future 
citizens, no less than to its present—more, 
because the children are helpless; and to 
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dumb animals, from motives of commer- 
cial prudence as well as common human- 


ty hat greater work could women do? 
This bill furnishes a definite thing to 
work for, and adefinite beginning to work 
from. When this bill becomes a law, it 
still furnishes a definite way to the accom- 
plishment of enormous possibilities in this 
line of endeavor, where now we ‘‘tally” 
only in small and isolated spots. I en- 
closea copy of the bill, and astatement of 
facts in support of the dollars and cents 
wisdom thereof. These are arguments 
for people who must consider that aspect 
of the question before the humane, the 
divine side. 

What women try to do without the bal- 
lot will be an earnest of what they would 
try to do with the ballot; surely they can 
not fail to want to protect children and 
animals, 

Let those who think they can do better 
without the ballot do what they can; it 
will be much, But let us all do some- 
thing. 

[ count, of course, upon the codpera- 
tion of the Woman’s JOURNAL, Thank- 
ing you in advance for the great influence 
you will wield in its behalf, 

I am very truly yours, 
Mary E. Bares, M. D. 
Denver, Col. 





IS THE WOMAN MOVEMENT CONTRARY 
TO CHRISTIANITY ?* 


A GERMAN VIEW. 


Dr. Schian, a Protestant clergyman of 
Gérlitz, Prussia, has recently published a 


pamphlet on this question. He says in 
part: 
What, it is said, has Christianity to 


do with the modern woman movement? 
Christianity is religion; the essence of re- 
ligion is God and the soul, the soul and 
God. The woman movement, on the oth- 
er hand, stands right amidst the problems 
of life. What, then, has Christianity to 
meddle with the woman movement? And 
what need has the woman movement to 
concern itself with Christianity? 

But appearances deceive. 

For instance, in 1899 there was founded, 
at Kassel, the ‘‘German Evangelical Wom- 
en’s Union,’’ in which evangelical -Chris- 
tianity and the advocacy of women’s in- 
terests are most thoroughly combined. 

The words of the Bible, that ‘the shall 
rule over thee’? and that ‘‘women keep 
silence in the churches,’’ are often quot- 
ed as arguments against the woman move- 
ment. Indeed, some of the progressive 
women consider Christianity as the great- 
est obstacle of the movement. Even set- 
ting this aside, a movement of a character 
80 universal must necessarily assign a 
place to the existing ethics, customs, and 
opinions which it confronts, and religion, 
although in strictness covering nothing 
but the relation of God and the soul, is 
too strong an influence in a person’s atti- 
tude toward world problems to allow of 
its being passed over in silence, In fact, 
Christianity has such a lion’s share in all 
present customs and institutions that the 
woman movement is forced to define its 
position in regard to it. 

In the Old Testament, the man was the 
sole ruler. The wife was the husband’s 
property. He had the right to dismiss 
her, as well as to take several wives. The 
wife had no property of her own, nor was 
she her husband’s heir. 

The New Testament makes woman the 
equal of man before God. From the reli- 
gious point of view, there is no difference 
between them. In practical questions the 
Jewish tradition of women’s inferiority is 
often still visible. When in the young 
community at Corinth women began to 
speak, St. Paul severely criticized this in- 
novation, with special reference to the 
Old Testament. With regard to marriage, 
Jesus upholds the sacredness of marital 
relations, in opposition to the Jewish 
practice of divorce. Whosoever dismisses 
his wife to marry another commits adul- 
tery. While in their domestic relations 
he still calls the husband the head of the 
wife, as Christ is the head of the husband, 
he asks the husband nevertheless to love 
ber and care for her as he would for his 
own body. The protest of Christ against 
the prevailing laxity in morals in gen- 
eral, could not but influence favorably 
the position and estimation of women in 
particular, 

The foundation of all the modern wo- 
man movement is the equality of man and 
woman, the opposition to the pretended 
inferiority of women as compared with 
men, 

If, according to the New Testament, 
woman is man’s equal from the religious 
point of view, it is only the logical con- 
sequence that such equality be also recog- 
nized by the world. In this way the germ 
of the woman movement is clearly con- 
tained in the teachings of Christ. 

While few persons will deny this equal- 
ity in theory, the struggle will inevitably 
begin when it comes to practice. 

On the part of the woman movement 
there seems to be a tendency to interpret 


*Besteht ein Gegensatz zwischen dem Chris- 
tentum und der modernen Frauenbewegung? 
Von Lie. Dr. M. Schian. ‘Girlitz, 1903. Duffers 
Verlag. 60 Pf. (15 ¢). 





equality not only as equal in value, but 
also 4s equality in position (‘‘Gleichwer- 
tigkeit’’ versus ““Gleichstellung”). Chris- 
tianity does not go sofar. It respects the 
existing state of things, as long as it does 
not endanger religious and moral life; it 
advocates an innovation only when there 
is no doubt that the change will decidedly 
benefit religious and moral life. This can- 
not be said with certainty yet of the po- 
litical emancipation of women, and there- 
fore Christianity will not take the initia- 
tive in favor of it. On the other hand, 
Christianity has no right to oppose the 
movement for religious reasons. The law 
which gives man the right to vote is not a 
divine law. It may well be imagined that 
religion and morals would thrive just as 
well under woman suffrage; it may not 
only be imagined, it is quite probable. 
[The author says this with direct refer- 
ence to church voting.] 

In the civil emancipation of women, re- 
ligious and moral interests are frequently 
involved. Legislation which makes wu- 
man financially dependent on her husband 
alone, is certainly objectionable, 

The New Testament is far from decree- 
ing that “‘woman’s place is at home,’’ and 
only athome. In our times it would be 
stupid, nay, criminal, to establish such a 
law. What woman wants is work. Chris- 
tianity gives work a high ethical value, 
and from this point of view there is rath- 
er parallelism than antagonism between it 
and the woman movement. Even the ex- 
clusion of women from any profession in 
the name of religion is not permissible, 

In the movement for purity, at last, 
woman is the true ally of Christianity. 

Summing up these views, Dr. Schian 
says: 

‘While Christianity may object to one 
or another special demand of the woman 
movement, it is, as a whole, never in op- 
position—although sometimes neutral—to 
the movement, as long as it does not lose 
sight of the laws of nature, The funda- 
mental ideas of this modern movement 
are not contrary to Christianity, and I 
hope to have furnished proof of this, I 
believe in the future of both Christianity 
and the woman movement, and that 
there need not be any antagonism be- 
tween the two.’’—Translated from the re- 
port of Dr. K. Schirmacher, in ‘*Frauenbe- 
wegung.’’ 


LITERARY NOTICKS, 


Living LARGELY. Extracts from the 
writings of Charles Gordon Ames, min- 
ister of the Church of the Disciples, 
Boston. Selected and arranged by E. 
M. 8. (Eliza Minerva Shumway). Bos- 
ton: James H. West Co. 1904. Price, 
75 cents. 


This is a compilation of extracts from 
sermons preached by Dr. Ames. It is 
made with a desire to perpetuate the 
helpfulness of his ministry. It is pre- 
ceded by a fine likeness, which to his 
friends and admirers will alone be worth 
the price of the book. The quotations 
are arranged for the various months and 
are grouped by subjects. as January on 
‘*Life,”’ February on ‘'Christianity,’’ March 
on “Spiritual Growth,’’ April on **Future 
Life,’”’ May on ‘‘Nature,’’ and so on. The 
selections are made with fine taste and 
di-crimination; they are all readable and 
lucid, inspired by a high ideal and noble 
purpose. Many are aphorisms like these: 
**What is time? It is our present share in 
eternity’’; ‘Our business here is not to 
get a living, but to live’’; ‘Is life worth 
living? That depends on its quality’’; 
“The supreme need of our age is not that 
we should pay less respect to things seen 
and temporal, but vastly more tu thi: gs 
unseen and spritual.’’ This book will do 
good to its readers. H. B. B. 





Youne AMERICA IN THE HANDS OF HIS 
Frienps. A Political Drama by Arthur 
W. Sanborn. Boston: James H. West 
Co. 1904. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


This is a satire in the form of a drama 
to illustrate a political principle. The 
characters are Young America, J -hn Bull, 
Mr. Monopoly, Senator Jingo, Col. Gor- 
gon, secretaries, senators, soldiers, ser- 
vants, Shade of Old America, a war cor- 
respondent, Miss Empire, daughter of Old 
Monopoly, afterwards wife of Young 
America, Filipena, Porto Rico, Guam, etc. 
The design is to ridicule American Impe- 
rialism and show its folly and wickedness. 
The dialogue is humorous and the action 
dramatic. It errs by being overdrawn. 
Young America is represented as a fool 
without principle or character, John Bull 
as a sharper and a hypocrite, and all the 
other characters as knaves and grafters. 
But the exaggeration enlists attention and 
arouses thought. It is a fine idea carried 
out with spirit and emphasis. 4H. B. B. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Governess—O Kitty, you careless child! 
There are not twor’s in “‘very.”” Rub one 
of them out. 

Kitty—Yes. But which one?— Punch. 


A class in spelling was going over words 
of two syllables. ‘‘Children,’’ said the 
teacher, “how many of you know the 
meaning of ‘mummy’?’’ One little girl 
raised her hand. ‘Well, Maggie?’ ‘It 
means yer mother.”” The teacher pointed 
out her mistake, and explained fully the 





meaning of the word. Presently the word 
‘‘poppy’’ had to be spelled. ‘‘Who knows 
what ‘poppy’ means?”’ asked the teacher. 
The same little girl raised her hand, this 
time brimful of confidence. ‘Well, Mag- 
gie?” ‘It means a man mummy,” replied 
the child. 


“Why don’t you go to work and earn 
money as I did at your age?”’ 

‘*My dear father,’’ said the complacent 
youth, “if I were to go ahead and work, 
what would be the use of your haviug 
done s0?’’— Washington Star. 


“Ah, you have a rat, I see,’’ said the 
visitor in the convict’s cell. 

“*Yes,’’ replied the convict, ‘I feeds him 
every day. I think more of this rat than 
of any other living creature.”’ 

“That proves,’’ said the visitor, ‘‘that 
there’s some good in everyone if you can 
only find it. How came you tv take such 
a fancy to the rat?’’ 

“Coz he bit the warden,’’ replied the 
convict cheerfully. 


U. S. Senator Cockrell always eats ap- 
ples for his lunch at the Capital. He 
generally has a supply in his committee 
room, 

The other day, being engaged in the 
Senate, he sent a page with a note to his 
clerk, asking him to send two apples by 
the bearer. The clerk handed out the 
apples, but the page did not report to 
Cockrell. 

An hour later he sent for the page and 
asked why he did not come back with an 
answer. 

‘There was no answer,”’ said the page. 

“But where are the apples iy clerk 
gave you?” 

“Why, Senator,’’ said the page, ‘I ate 
the appies. The clerk handed me two, 
and I thought he gave them to me for 
bringivg the note!”’ 





CUILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A CRAZY FLICKER. 


Mr. Burroughs somewhere has said that 
if the flicker ever goes crazy he will go 
crazy boring holes. I never doubt any- 
thing Mr. Burroughs says about birds and 
beasts, and so for a good many years I 
have confidently expected that if ever I 
found a crazy flicker I should find him, 
as Mr. Burroughs predicted, boring holes. 

Of course I never expected to find a 
really crazy flicker, though I have long 
been convinced that the whole flicker fam 
ily is queer, and somewhat crack-brained. 

But I have found one—a real crazy, in- 
sane flicker; and he was boring holes— 
boring holes in tin rain pipes, for he 
seemed to be possessed. 

He appeared last spring in Newton, a 
beautiful suburb of Boston. It was in 
the springtime, and Highhole (Highhole 
is one of his six common New England 
names), inheriting a delicately balanced 
mind, was drilling into the rain pipe. 
Doubtless he thought he was preparing a 
place for a bride, Now the average young 
flicker bride is about as ready for “love in 
a cottage’’ as any bride; but I have yet to 
see one who would go to the length of a 
rain pipe. 

No; the young flicker was mad, insane. 
He arrived in April, and announced him- 
self by beating a thunderous tattoo on a 
galvanized-iron chimney. The persons in 
the rooms below jumped as if the roof 
were falling. The passers by on the street 
stopped and gazed around in wonder. 
There was nothing to be seen. Again the 
rattling, ringing roll, and up out of the 
chimney popped Highhuole, in an ecstacy 
over his new drum, 

Then across the way on the top of an- 
other house he spied another, bigger drum, 
and flew over there. It was a big ventila- 
tor. He struck it. To his apparent de- 
light it boomed; and, catching his toes 
around an iron hoop that encircled it he 
beat out a roll that a drummer boy might 
have envied. 

The mystery is that his bill did not fly 
into splinters. Butitdidn’t. The sound, 
however, seemed to go to his head, and he 
got crazier and crazier over the galvan- 
ized iron, until he discovered the rain 
pipe. 

Up to this time the neighbors had 
looked upon bim as a youthful and de- 
voted lover, who could not express half of 
his feeling upon an ordinary rotten stub, 
and so had taken to the sounding hollow 
chimneys. They had been amused. But 
suddenly all that changed. They woke 
up to the fact that the bird was a raving 
maniac, for what did they see one morn- 
ing but the flicker, high up under the 
corner of a roof, clutcbing a small iron 
bracket in the side of the house and dili- 
gently trying to drill a hole through the 
hard metal rain pipe! 

He was hammering like a tinsmith, and 
already had cut an opening half as big as 
one’s fist when discovered. He bad not 
tried to drill before; he had been happy 
with the mere sound. 

But something either in the size or 
shape or ring of the pipe suggested a nest 
to his wild wits, and right through the 
pipe he had gone. 

He was scared off finally, but not until 
he had let himself in and had had a look 
down through the strange bottomless pit 


that he had opened.—Dallas Lore sharp | 


in April St. Nicholas. 


LECTURES BY MRS A. M. DIAZ. 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz is prepared to 
give lectures as follows: 

A CONTINUOUS COURSE OF FOUR TALKS 
For considering certain grand laws not yet 
recognized as underlying social conditions. 

1. The Relation of Human Beings to 
the Universal. Obligations entailed. 

2. Human Brotherhood as Political 
Economy. 

3. Nature’s Laws Applied to Human 
Culture. 

4. Spiritual Laws shown the only sure 
basis of Life, Health, Right Living, and 
the solution of the whole Human Problem. 
Vibrations. 

Single talks given. 

OTHER TOPICS. 

The True Work of Humanity for Hu- 
manity. 

Ethics of Nationalism. 

Educational Responsibilities of the Home 
= of the State, with a View to Cifizen- 
ship. 

“ Auoteatten of Christianity to Civiliza- 
ov. 


The True Social Science. 

The Woman Question. 

Human Nature, 

The Higher Life (Spiritual). 

Women’s Clubs, their value to the Home 
and the Community. 

Oid Plymouth and Anti-Slavery Remi- 
niscences. 

Social and Political Economics. 

Homes and Home-Makers. 

Story of the Plymouth Pilgrims, humor- 
ous Readings from her ‘*William Henry 
Letters’’ and the ‘*Bybury Book,’’ the lat- 
ter pertaining chiefly to the Household. 


Address Mrs. ABBY Morton D1az, 
Belmont, Mass, 








WE COME TY YOU much larger than we 
are here, of course,and bearing a message 
of love and good will) on beautiful biotters, five 
for 10c.; 12 for 20¢.; 1 for 3c. Also our brothers, 
the doggies on blotters, same price. We will 
come Lo ag if you wish, half and half, or any 
way you like. Do you want us to come and serve 
you and make you happy? If so, address our 
master at our home and that of the puppies, 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
293 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Yours in love and service, Six Livre Kits. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. 

For the season 1904-5 announces Five 
Lectures on South America, each beau ti- 
fully illustrated with 100 colored stereop- 
ticon views. 

1. Typical Life in Chile. 

A trip from New York via Isthmus of 
Panama, along the West Coast of South 
America to Valparaiso, Through the 
Republic by railway. The Topography 
and history of the country, habits and 
customs of the Chilians, interestingly 
told. 

2. The Peru of the Incas. 

A graphic account of these ancient peo- 
ple, the Incas. Their wonderful civiliza- 
tion fuily illustrated. 

3. Reminiscences of Peru. 

A “heart to heart” talk of man, visits 
to Peru. A feature of this lecture is a 
trip on the Oroya Railway, which in 138 
miles rises to a point 1,500 feet higher 
than Pike’s Peak, 

4. Bolivia. 

A trip from the Coast of Peru to Are- 
quipa, thence across Lake Titicaca in 
order to reach La Paz, Bolivia’s Capital. 

5. Argentine Republic and Patagonia. 

A perfect revelation to those who deem 
Patagonia a desolate, trackless waste. 


FOUR LECTURES ON 
THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 

6. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 

7. The Spanish-American Womap 
as a Writer. 

8. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 

9. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 

in itself. 








After April 1, to any Equal Suffrage 
Club within 30 miles of Boston, the 
Sefiorita will cheerfully give her talk 
upon, “How is the Ballot to Benefit 
Women?” or ‘Of what Benefit will the 
Ballot be to Women?”’ 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, many different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These !saflets 
include — — by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Philli 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M 
W.S. A., 6 Mariborongh St. Boston, Mase 











PROF. FREDERIC M.NOA, care American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. Litterateur 


; and Lecturer, Spanish a specialty. 


Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts Collage Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com. 
menced Oct. 1, 1908, anc continues 
eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secretary, 
CHARLES P, THAyerR, A. M.,.2 D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo! 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20, atients being 
annually available for study. 





For catalogues and information apply t 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 198, 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. PisRroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St. 
New York, 


—————— 


Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
ame, and considerable common stock and farm 





8. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some te em machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is aj] paid for. 


{T NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription,of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those]who are waiting for an opportunity 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific _ wy We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington. 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all womer 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to ever 
Club. Write for particulars. 








CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HousEHOLD Uses 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 Ibs. of best bread in 8 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’tawanted 
Scientific B Mach. Co. 
(«CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

52nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia , P 


100 California Views, 10 Cents, 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in- 


struction. 
E. H. RYDAIL, 
| 444 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Newspaper Decilons. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontine to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
er not—is responsible for the payment. 








“PEACE AND THE OPEN DOOR.” 


In a recent discussion of our foreign re- 
lations in the Far East, it was general 
ly conceded that our interests demand 
‘*Peace and the Open Door.’’ That is ex- 


actly what the friends of equal suffrage | 


demand for women. 

The greatest curse of humanity in all 
ages has been war. Civilization, progress, 
all that pertains to human happiness, the 
harmony and equality and perpetuity of 
the home, have had to contend with a con 
stant resort to brute force by individuals, 
races, classes, and governments in the 
pursuit of selfish advantage. 

But how can we have ‘‘peace’’ while 
women, tbe class preéminently by nature, 
education, and environment the lovers of 
peace, are shut out from their rightful 
share in making the laws? The male an- 
imal is the fighting animal, and a govern- 
ment of men alone must be a fighting 
government. Without the mother element 
in politics, no nation ever did or ever will 
keep the peace. 

The “open door” of opportunity for all 
is the ideal of democracy and the basic 
principle of republican institutions. But 
how can we hope for an open door in the 
Far East while we close our doors at 
home? How expect an open door in Man- 
churia and Korea, while we deny it to 
Canada and Newfoundland? How demard 
an open door abroad, while we shut out 
one half of our own citizens from equal 
pay for equal work, equal access to every 
field of usefulness, equal opportunities of 
advancement in every sphere of effort, be- 
cause it has pleased nature to create them 
women? 

We owe our perpetuity as a nation in 
some degree to a woman in politics. 
Queen Victoria, by interposing her royal 
prerogative, prevented European recogni- 
tion of the Southern Confederacy, which 
might have resulted in a permanent dis- 
ruption of the Union. Mr. Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, president of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, referred last October 
to her interference at the decisive moment 
when the Palmerston-Russell-Gladstone 
Ministry was about to take part in a pro- 
posed European intervention against us. 
Again, in January, 1904, Mr. Adams af- 
firmed that ‘‘at a critical period of our 
foreign relations during the Civil War—a 
period when it was simply ‘touch and go’ 
with the Union—the whole course of 
events may not impossibly have turned 
upon the individual attitude of the widow 
of Prince Albert.’’ This fact should not 
be overlooked or forgotten by American 
advocates of woman suffrage. If we owe 
the existenve of our nationality in part to 
the participation of a woman in English 
politics, it is only fair that our nation 
should extend political equality to women. 

Let the daughters of free America 
awake to their duties and responsibili- 
ties. Let them claim their birthright as 
American citizens, and stand first, last, 
and all the time as consistent advocates of 
‘Peace and the Open Door.’’ =H. B. B. 





FOR WOMEN VISITING ST. LOUIS. 


The Massachusetts member of the board 
of lady managers of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition in St. Louis, Miss Anna 
L. Dawes of Pittsfield, has issued an an- 
nouncement through the press in regard 
to the efforts being made for the protec- 
tion of women and girls who may visit 
the exposition this summer. 

She says it has been found impossible 
to make a list of inexpensive lodging and 
boarding-houses, as the changes are so 
frequent that no list cau be depended on 
for even a short time. Consequently the 
following plan has been adopted: Any 
woman who wishes to go to St. Louis is 
requested to apply to any of these ad- 
dresses: Travellers’ Aid, Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, 1814 Washington Av- 
enue; the King’s Daughters and Sons, 
rest room, World’s Fair Grounds; the Sal- 
vation Army, Eighth and Walnut Streets; 
the Queen’s Daughters’ Home, 1/1 North 
Sixteenth Street; Evangelical Lutheran 
City Mission Society, 1704 Market Street. 
The applicant will be at once informed of 
a list of safe and suitable boarding or 
lodging places adapted to her needs and 
her purse, from which she can select. 
Various influential bodies of women are 
engaged to keep these several headquar- 
ters informed in the matter. 

The Board of Lady Managers will be 





glad to give any information or assistance 
in its power, now or during the exposi- 
tion, in this or other ways. Application 
may be made to any member of the board, 
or to its secretary, Miss Egan, Adminis- 
tration Building, L. P. E., who jis estab- 
lished in St. Louis for the season, 





OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 


At the graduating exercises of one of 
the elementary evening schools of Boston 
last week, Miss Charlotte M. Lotto recited 
selections from Whittier, .nd, as an en- 
core, gave a poem in Yiddish that was en- 
thusiastically applauded by a large sec- 
tion of the audience, including, of course, 
those who understood it. Miss Lotto 
came to the school two years ago without 
knowing a word of English. 


Miss Louise M. Miller of Greensburg, 


| Pa., is serving her second term as deputy 











coroner of Westmoreland County. Her 
duties have brought her into prominence 
in the investigation of some of Westmore- 
land’s most important cases. During the 
absence of Coroner Wynn, she has suc- 
cessfully conducted a number of investi- 
gations. 


-_--_ - 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

Alabama has established ten agricul- 
tural high schools supported by State 
funds. These are intended for b»ys and 
girls from the farms, and will make the 
study of agriculture and other industrial 
subjects the basis of their work, It is 
claimed that the work of the city high 
schools leads away from farm and home 
life. 





Atlanta University is to erect a new 
building for a practice school in connec- 
tion with its normal department, to facili- 
tate training colored teachers for the col- 
ored public schools. A specialty will be 
the training of kindergarten teachers, The 
building and its equipment are to cost 
$15,000, the funds having been provided 
by the General Education Board of New 
York, George Foster Peabody, and other 
friends of the institution. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

Miss Agnes Irwin, dean of Radcliffe 
College, makes an earnest plea in her an- 
nual report for an endowment of $500,000. 
“The needs of Radcliffe,’’ she says, ‘tare 
pressing and various, We need a second 
hall of residence, a laboratory, an aca- 
demic building; we sadly need a library; 
but first and most of al! we need an unre- 
stricted fund to be applied to purposes of 
instruction, For this we can hardly 
wait.’’ Though $800,000 has been given 
to Radcliffe during the past nine years, 
much more is needed. 

The alumn# fellowship, offered each 
year at the Woman’s College of Baltimore, 
Md., has been awarded for 1904 to Miss 
Jessie M. Loefiler of Pittsburg, Pa. Miss 
Loeffler received her degree of B. A. from 
the Woman’s College in 1899. In 1901 
she was appointed instructor in German 
in the Girls’ Latin School. During the 
summer of 1902 she was a student at the 
University of Marburg, Germany. 

Five German educators from leading 
German universities who have visited Chi- 
cago University have been closely study- 
ing the young women students. The 
girls were highly complimented, at the 
dinner given by the University of Chicago 
to the educators. ‘Wonderfully brilliant 
and wonderfully beautiful,”’ is the expres- 
sion of Dr. Delbrueck, the famous philolo- 
gist. He saw the greatest difference be- 
tween life at the German universities and 
that of the American young men in the 
presence of the girl students here. ‘‘When 
I left home,” he said, ‘‘my friends said to 
me: ‘Now, you are a great student of 
women, professor; tell us when you come 
back whether the college-bred American 
woman is so much more talented than our 
women, and whether she is so much more 
beautiful.’ I have been here only a few 
days, but I can already tell you what word 
I must carry to them. I have found the 
American woman wonderfully brilliant 
and as wonderfully beautiful. At this 
distance from home I am free to say that 
she has captivated me.”’ 

The Vassar graduates living in the Cen- 
tral States will raise $50,000 toward the 
endowment of a professorship of Biblical 
Literature at the college before Founder’s 
Day, April 29. The general endowment 
committee of Vassar has pledged itself to 
raise $200,000 for general endowment pur- 
poses before June 1, and of this amount 
$70,000 is to be raised by the Chicago As- 
sociation. 

At Bryn Mawr, the three European fel- 
lowships, of a value of $500 each, have 
been awarded—the Bryn Mawr fellowship 
to Clara Louise Whipple Wade, of Phila. 





delphia, who has held four scholarships 
at Bryn Mawr; the president’s fellowship, 
founded by Miss Mary E. Garrett, of Bal- 
timore, to Gertrude C. Schmidt, of Ham- 
burg, Germany, B. L., University of Wis- 
consin, ’00; assistant in German at Smith 
College, '01-'02, and A. M., Radcliffe Col- 
lege, ‘03; and the Mary E. Garrett fellow- 
ship to Hope Traver, of Hartford, Conn., 
A. B., Vassar, '96. 


A recent report from the University of 
Halle mentions the interesting fact that 
this institution was the first in Germany 
to give the medical degree to a woman, 
the present year being the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary uf that event. It 
was in 1754 that the University created a 
daughter of Dr. Leporin of Halle a ‘‘Doc- 
tor Medicinz ’’ Her scientific studies had 
been carried on under her father’s direc- 
tion, but in the University halls she de- 
fended a set of theses that secured her 
these academic honors. She is no doubt 
the pioneer of the modern university 
movement among the women of Germany, 
baving as early as 1742 published a work 
entitled “‘Griindliche Untersuchung der 
Ursachen, die das weibliche Geschlecht 
vom Studieren abhalten, darin deren Un- 
erheblichkeit gezeigt wird, und, wie még- 
lich, nétig und niitzlich sey, dass dieses 
Geschlecht der Gelabrheit sich befleisse.”’ 
This first woman doctor of Germany died 
in 1762. 

A meeting in charge of the Committee 
on Home Economics of the Boston branch 
of the A. C. A. will be held in the rooms 
of the College Club, Grundmann Studios, 
Clarendon Street, April 9, at 2.30 P. M., 
on ‘Organized Industries for the Home, 
established and carried on by college 
women.”’ 


The Da Gama Machado Prize of the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris has been 
awa'ded unanimously to Countess Maria 
zur Linden, Ph. D., of the University of 
Bonn, Germany, for the best investigation 
of the problem of the colors and repro- 
duction of animals. 

At the University of Utretch, Holland, 
Miss De Jongh has been admitted as ‘‘pri- 
vate docent” (instructor) in history of 
art. She is the first woman private do- 
cent in Holland. 

Miss Mary H. Buckingham of 13 West 
Cedar St., Boston, is a young woman who 
makes a specialty of Library Research. 
She looks up topics and references of all 
kinds in the Harvard and Boston libraries 
or elsewhere for scholars, writers and 
others, and makes abstracts, copies and 
translations from ancient and modern 
languages. Miss Buckingham is well 
qualified for this work. She took her A. B. 
certificate at the Harvard Annex in 1890, 
and another at Cambridge University in 
1892; studied at the American School of 
Classical Studies, Athens, 1892-93; is an 
editorial contributor to the American 
Journal of Archwology, a member of the 
American Philological Association, the 
Modern Language Association and the 
Archeological Institute of America, 

The purpose of her work is to assist 
accurate scholarship by making the re- 
sources of large libraries available to 
those who have not the books needed for 
references in the preparation of univer- 
sity theses, lectures, addresses, club pa- 
pers, books or articles for publication, or 
in any piece of investigation. She also 
does proof-reading and typewriting where 
a knowledge of languages is needed. She 
counts among her references nine Harvard 
professors, and many from other universi- 
ties in England and America, 





COLORADO WOMEN HONEST. 

The president of the League for Honest 
Elections in Denver, Mr. W. H. Bryant, 
now adds his official testimony to that of 
Hon. John L. Shafroth and others to the 
effect that very few women had anything 
to do with the election frauds. He says 
in a letter to Ellis Meredith: 


The League for Honest Elections has 
been prosecuting frauds against the ballot 
box in the city of Denver, a:d has, since 
it was organized, caused to be arrested 
and bound over to the District Court nine 
teen people, and warrants are now out- 
standing for eight more. Of those arrest- 
ed and bound over, only one is a woman. 
We believe tha she is the least guilty of 
all, and whatever connection she had with 
the election in her precinct was as the 
passive instrument of the men in charge 
of the fraudulent work at that place. Of 
the persons for whom warrants have been 
issued, but not yet served, only one 
isa woman. She was a clerk in one of 
the lower precincts, and we understand 
has left the city. 

I may say that, asaresult of my own 
experience in connection with the work of 
the League, I find that women have prac. 
tically nothing to do with the fraudulent 
voting, or the preparation of fictitious 
names and the doing of the fraudulent 
work in general. Of course, women are 
used in s*me instances, but they are 


picked up by the manipulators, and are 
only used as they would use any other 





instrument to accomplish their unlawful 
ends. As for woman suffrage being re- 
sponsible or having anytbing to do with 
the election frauds of this city, I can say 
without hesitation tbat it bas absolutely 
nothing to do with them. 
Very truly yours, 
W. H. Bryant. 





THE VICTORY IN ENGLAND. 


(Continued from First Page) 


and made a speech in another sense in or- 
der to capture the support of those who 
did not wish to go so far. Those were 
womanly tactics. (Laughter). He ob- 
jected to them because they were not 
characterized by that amount of frank- 
ness that he liked to see displayed. 
(Laughbter.) What would be the effect of 
grauting the franchise to all women? 
There were a great many more women 
than men in the country, and the prepon- 
derance was increased at election times, 
owing to the fact that many men were 
occupied in work abroad. If the resolu- 
tion was adopted, therefore, the country 
would be absolutely in the hands of wom- 
en. (Laughter.) If there was a majority 
of women in Parliament, Heaven only 
knew how far they would go when they 
had the power. It was said that women 
bad no influence at present. He main- 
tained that they exercised an enormous 
influence, Something had been said about 
the views of Lords Guschen and Rosebery 
on this question in connection with the 
fiscal controversy. Those two noble lords 
were not illogical in their appeals to 
women, for they appealed to women to 
use the influence they had on men to in- 
duce them by blandishments, conversa- 
tion, etc., tou take a right view of the fis- 
cal question. (Laughter.) Did any hon- 
orable member suppose that when women 
obtained the vote they would be satisfied 
until they were allowed to sit in the 
House? (‘‘Hear, hear,” and laughter.) 
A seat in the House would be the neces- 
sary consequence of giving the women a 
vote. Why was the grille kept in front of 
the Ladies’ Gallery? They were told it 
was because the sight of so much beauty 
would so disturb the minds of honorable 
members that they would not be able any 
longer to continue their deliberations 
quietly. But if ladies were transferred 
from the gallery to the treasury bench 
and mixed hugger-mugger with honorable 
members, it would be difficult to say what 
might happen. Personally, he was an 
old man, and the transference would not 
affect him very much. He was speaking 
more out of sympathy with the young 
men of the House, and he could not con- 
scientious!y submit them to such a temp- 
tation, (Laughter.) Talk about “lobby- 
ing!’ If his honorable friend, the mem- 
ber for West Southwark (Mr. Causton), 
had a beautiful lady on each side of him 
urging him to vote in a particular way on 
a private bill, he believed that his honor- 
able friend would succumb. (Laughter.) 
His desire, therefore, was to guard him 
from any such risk. The other day in the 
North of England there was a case in the 
courts where a gentleman was found to 
be visiting a lady who was not his wife. 
The defence of the gentleman was that he 
visited the lady because he contemplated 
becoming a town councillor, and he went 
to see the lady in order to canvass for her 
support. Curiously enough, the plea was 
not accepted, and the unfortunate man 
was condemned to pay damages. (Laugh- 
ter, and Colonel Denny: ‘tHe was ac- 
quitted.’’) Really it was not safe, and the 
position opened out a very wide field of 
controversy. But the fact which should 
not be forgotten was that the vast major- 
ity of women did not wish to vote. They 
were perfectly satisfied with the indirect 
influence they already exercised. It was 
quite true that ‘‘the hand that rocked the 
cradle ruled the world,’’ and the majority 
of women were perfectly happy in their 
homes, and had no wish to mix in the 
rough work of elections. It was on be- 
half of such women that he had so fre- 
quently appeared in the House asacham- 
pion. Complaints had been heard of 
“petticoat government’’ in the affairs of 
the War Office, and he really thought 
that women were too impulsive, that they 
had too much heart, and were too good 
for political life. 

It might be said that women would de- 
velop if they had the franchise. Accord- 
ing to Darwin, we had all developed from 
the lower animals. How long had it 
taken his honorable friend opposite to de- 
velop from the monkey? Millions of years! 
(Laughter.) And were they to give wom- 
en votes in the hope that in some millions 
of years they would develop into intelli- 
gent voters and proper members of Par- 
liament? (Laughter.) He firmly believed 
that if women had the franchise, the do- 
mestic peace of many a household would 
be destroyed. The Radical husband and 
the Conservative wife would be found 
standing against each other for the same 
constituency. (Laughter.) Somebody had 
said that women had canvassed for him at 
Northampton. That was not true. He 
would not have a woman canvass for him, 
for in such work a woman did more harm 
than good. The Primrose League was a 
bad thing for the Conservatives, and 
therefore he hoped the party would al- 
ways support it. (Laughter.) What hap- 
pened at Northampton was that a number 
of women who were members of the 
Women’s Franchise Association worked 
against him. He then asked the men 
whom he addressed whether they would 
like their ‘‘misseses’’ to go about like 
those women, while their husbands re- 
mained at home to feed and wash the 
baby, and the invariable answer was 
“No.’? (Laughter.) The result was that 
these women were received everywhere 
with cries of “Go home and look after the 
baby,’’ and they soon indignantly retired 
from the field. A woman’s mission in life 
was to look after the home; the husband’s 
was to attend public meetings, and, if he 





were & wise man, adopt the Radical prin- 
ciples addressed to him. (Laughter.) He 
contended that the vast majority of wom- 
en did not want the franchise, and that 
men did not want them to have it. So 
long as he had the honor to be a member 
of the House, he should defend the cause 
ofthe women. He did not go for these 
political Boadiceas. (Laughter.) He went 
for the angel on the hearth, who kept 
away from political turmoil; and in that 
view he believed he was supported by the 
vast majority of men and women of com. 
mon sense in the country. (Hear, hear.) 


Sir J. Rolleston (Leicester) said that 
women already played an important part 
in the government of the country. He 
understood that they had ready access to 
the War Office and other departments, and 
exercised considerable influence in the 
appointment of those connected with the 
service of the State. If such great con- 
sideration was given to the sagacity of 
women of one class, he certainly thought 
that the simple vote for a candidate for a 
seat in the House might be given to wom- 
en of another class. The previous day 
deputations from various Women’s Suf- 
frage Associations attended the House, 
and the honorable member for the Lough- 
borough Division and he had a very in- 
teresting tea-party, and one of their 
guests, a young and well-looking woman, 
told them she bad worked ten hours a 
day at welding chains, receiving 5s. at the 
end of the week. That, however, accord. 
ing to her, was not the maximum wage of 
women workers in that trade, for some 
got as much as 10s. She pointed out that 
men had the franchise, and got their 
wants attended to, and her contention was 
that, until women had the same weapon 
to wield, they would have to work under 
harsh conditions at starvation wages. He 
should certainly support the resolution 
most heartily. (Hear, hear.) 


Dr. Shipman (Northampton) supported 
the motion on common-sense grounds. If 
women had not borne arms against the 
enemies of the country, they had borne in 
their own arms those who became able to 
defend it. The strength of the country 
depended more on the womanhood of the 
country than anything else. Women 
worked alongside men industrially and 
socially. No one denied their business 
capacity who had seen it tested. At one 
of the Universities a woman had beaten 
men in their own field of mathematics. If 
they talked of courage, he referred them 
to a recent newspaper account of a woman 
who in a houseful of men was the only in 
mate to go down into the basement and 
grapple witha burglar. Looking at this 
question without the old prejudice, they 
saw no difference between women and 
men as regarded capacity to give light and 
guidance with regard to the government 
of any country. His honorable colleague, 
who talked of the turmoil of political 
elections, spent his time at his last elec- 
tion reading a novel by James Payn en- 
titled **By Proxy.’’ It was a credit to 
him that he need take no trouble at his 
elections. It was only on this particular 
question that Northampton was rather 
agitated, and was sorry to see him behind 
his humble colleague. This was the only 
question where they did not see eye to 
eye; and he was cheered in that situation 
by his honorable colleague’s own remark 
on one occasion that, if two colleagues 
always saw eye to eye with one another, 
one of them was a fool. 


Mr. Atherley-Jones (Durham, N. W.) 
said he could not agree that if they grant- 
ed the franchise to women it must follow 
that they would have to concede to wom- 
en the right of sitting in that House. 
There were many functions which, intel- 
lectually, women might be capable of per- 
forming, but which, for other reasons, it 
was inex pedient that they should attempt 
to perform. The great majority of 
thoughtful women in this country were 
in favor of the extension of the franchise 
to their sex, and he contended that the 
average woman was capable of exercising 
the right of franchise with as thuch abil- 
ity, and with as much advantage to the 
State, as the average man. 

Mr. Cremer (Shoreditch, Haggerston) 
said it was about 18 years since he listened 
to the first debate on female suffrage, aud 
he had listened to nearly every one since 
then, and he had always heard the same 
arguments which he had heard that night. 
Not one new argument had been adduced. 
He believed that, if a vote on this question 
were taken by ballot, there would not be 
50 members in favorof it. He condemned 
the pressure brought to bear on members 
by ladies whose one burning ambition it 
was to get into that House. If it was once 
made clear to them that they would never 
be allowed to enter, he believed the agita- 
tion in favor of female suffrage would 
collapse. He did not stop to inquire 
whether the extension of the franchise to 
women would affect one political party or 
the other; his own impression was both 
parties would have cause to regret the ex- 
tension. According to the last census 
women were 800,000 in excess of male 
adults, and the female vote would be 
espec ally susceptible to priestly influence. 
He was not content to have political ques- 
tious decided by the clergy of any denom- 
ination. There was no grievance that the 
House would not redress on good cause 
shown; there was no grievance suffered 
by women to which members were indif- 
ferent. It was said that women would in- 
fuse a spirit of humanitarianism into their 


‘proceedings; yet, though the cruelty of 


the slaughter and extinction of rare birds, 
and of seals, was pointed out to women 
over and over again, not a woman forbore 
to bedeck her body with the spoils of 
these creatures. Whenever in courts of 
law spicy evidence was expected, it was 
women who made the most desperate 
efforts to gain admittance. Then, tvo, 
women suffered from infirmities fron 
which men were exempt. To sum up, he 
objected to the change on physiological 
grounds, for political reasons, on moral 
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Our Millinery Opening Display 


Conceded by All to Be Unequalled 


The smartest fashions in Hats are here—the authoritative 
styles that are distinctly exclusive — such a showing has not 
been seen in Boston for many seasons. 


YOUR EASTER HAT IS HERE. 


It awaits your selection. 
or more on the cost, too. 


Chances are we can save you a dollar 


Our adaptations of Parisian styles are indistinguishable from 


the originals. 


If you haven’t been in, come Monday. 


Here’s Just an Idea of Prices. 


A Beautiful Assortment of Trimmed Hats, in al! the becoming 5 00 
shapes and desirable colors of the season. A wide range of choice at... U* 





A Wonderful Range of $8.00 and $12.00 Values, in superb 
creations, embodying every new and fashionable idea in trimming. You 


should see these marvels of loveliness. 


an opening inducement are 


Hand-Made Hats of tucked chif- 
fon, horse-hair braids with malioe 
and chiffon combinations; also all- 
over lace with tucked chiffon on 
edge of rim and crown, in black 
and all wanted colors, in the best 


shapes of the season. Value 3 49 
. ‘ . 


$5.00, for 

Flowers, Foliage and Fruit— 
Great display of numberless designs 
and colors 10c. to 6.50 





Our press 5.00 and 8.00 


' Ready-to-Wear Hats —An ex- 
clusive and complete stock, every 
shape, every color, every style of 
trimming that fashion decrees, 

1.49 to 12.00 


Tucked Chiffon Hats, crown of 
lace and straw, rim fully tucked 
with good quality chiffon, in black 
only, in large and small shapes. 
Regular price $1.50 each, 

ches ' 98c. 


opening price... . 











R. H. WHITE CO. 




















considerations, and, more important than 
all, perhaps, on religious grounds. 

Mr. Emmet (Oldham) supported the 
motion. It had been said that the major- 
ity of women did not care at all to enter 
public life. But why, if that were so, was 
it necessary to keep out all women who 
were eminently fitted to perform some, 
at any rate. of the functions of public life? 
It was said that, if women had votes given 
to them, it would make no difference. He 
did not think it would make a difference 
in the way of any sudden revolution. On 
the other hand, he believed the effect, in 
time, would be considerable, and would 
be entirely beneficial. (Hear, hear.) He 
believed that in time it would probably 
have a great effect in stopping the ‘‘sweat- 
ing’? to which women were subjected ina 
number of employments. Women’s wages 
had not advanced nearly so much as men’s 
wages had; and he believed that if they 
had votes they would in the long run be 
able to get fairer treatment than they got 
to-day. The result would be to promote 
that national efficiency which we all so 
much desired. 

Mr. Bond (Nottingham, E.) thought 
very cogent reasons ought to be shown 
for making this grave change before the 
House consented to it. It could not be 
truly said that among women there was an 
overwhelming desire for the franchise. 
The exact contrary was the case. There 
was a small number of women who ar- 
dently desired this change, but a consid- 
erable number were absolutely opposed 
to it, and there was a large body of indif- 
ferent opinion. He was not convinced 
that by giving the franchise to women 
they would be conferring any distinct 
benefit upon the nation. 

Mr. W. Redmond (Clare, E.) desired to 
dissociate himself from the ungenerous, 
uncalled for, and—happily for the reputa- 
tion of the House of Commons—unprece- 
dented attack made upon women by the 
honorable member for Haggerston. 

Mr. Cremer appealed to the Speaker to 
say whether he had made any personal 
attack upon women, ° 

The Speaker.—That is a matter for the 
House to judge. 

Mr. W. Redmond said the honorable 
member had talked about the cruelty 
practised upon birds and seals in order 
that women might be adorned. But the 
honorable member was silent as to pigeon- 
shooting and other so-called sports which 
were indulged in by persons who certainly 
were not women. He also repudiated 
the argument of the bonorable member in 
associating the great body of the woman- 
hood of the kingdom with those women, 
lost to shame, who crowded the courts to 
listen to unsavory cases. He maintained 
that no real case had been made out 
against the proposal to enfranchise wom- 
en, and pointed to the success of the ex- 
periment tried with the best results in 
the Colonies. Elections haa recently been 
held inthe Commonwealth of Australia. 
Women had voted there, with the result 
hot only that men of good standing and 
character had been returned, but the 
Cause of labor had been everywhere sup- 
ported, This was not a question of what 
party women might belong to; apart from 
any such considerations, women had the 
tight to vote. What right had they to 
brand women as social inferiors or slaves? 
As some humor had been imported into 
the debate, he would point out that if the 
Government had had in their service two 
or three ladies, suitable in every way to 
exercise the function of whips (laughter), 
the incident of yesterday, so humiliating 
to the Government, would not have oc- 
curred, although he cast not the slightest 
Tefiection on the specimens of the male 
8€x occupying that office, who, no doubt, 
did their very best. 

Mr, Crean (Cork, S. E.) said that in this 
Matter the honorable member for Clare 


did not speak for the whole of the Irish 
party. 

The house divided, and the numbers 
were— 


For the resolution........... 182 
AMAINGE. .. ccccccccsccsccccces 68 
MAROTTA occcerscvcsecesss — 114 


The House adjourned. 








died 


THE HELPING HAND. 

Mrs. Julia A, Porter, who in 1882 found- 
ed a hospital for children in Chicago, in 
memory of her son, Maurice Porter, has 
given $75,000 to rebuild the Maurice 
Porter Hospital as a modern fire proof 
building accommodating sixty children. 


The annual report of the Home for 
Aged Couples, Roxbury, Mass., shows 
that during the past year bequests amount- 
ing to $18,662.40 were received, and the 
other income of the Home amounted to 
$12,848 77. The expenses were $11,662.- 
25, leaving a balance of $19,848.92. Ow- 
ing to the crowded condition of the Home 
the president, Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M. D., appeals for funds, that the work 
may be enlarged and broadened. 


—- eS” 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Rev. Mecca Varney, of Clinton, IIl., 
gave an able address on ‘‘Franchise’’ at 
the Rest Rooms in Bloomington recently. 
The Bloomington Bulletin says: 

“The fact that Mrs. Varney is a wife 
and homemaker, and is the mother of a 
bright seven-year-old boy, gives her force 
in speaking, when it comes to the things 
that are cunstantly breaking the hearts of 
wives and mothers. She believes that a 
woman can and should have time to give 
to the serious problems of government, 
that the mother has a right to voice her 
sentiments in the legislative halls as well 
asafather. In her address she pictured 
the way in which all that is taught in the 
home, in the church, and in the school 
can be undone by the great evils now con 
fronting us. She brings out in a convinc- 
ing maoner the fact that, though a woman 
has a wide influence without the ballot, 
she is, after all, almost helpless when it 
comes to ridding the country of the evils 
which seek to ruin her boy or girl.”’ 


UNBREAKABLE DISHES. 

James C. McNally, U. S. Consul at 
Liege, Belgium, writes to the Department 
of Commerce and Labor of the manufac- 
ture in that city of a hardened crystal 
dish, in appearance closely resembling 
fine translucent china. The resisting 
power of this ware is due to a special 
hardening process, and to the quality and 
nature of the crystal used, It not only 
resists the usual wear and tear, but is al- 
most proof against breakage. A crystal 
dish can be substituted for a hammer in 
driving nails into wood. The same ware 
can be put into boiling water, then 
plunged into ice water, without damage. 
A set of this ware has been in use in a 
family there for ten years, and presents 








the same fresh appearance as when it 
came from the factory. The consul has 
seen plates of this hardened ware hurled 
to the stone floor of a warehouse and go 





bounding along the whole length of the 
building without suffering the least dam- 
age. The same firm makes glassware of 
equal toughness. The color of the hard- ' 
ened crystal ware is a blue white. 





TO TEACH GIRLS TRADES. 


The decision of the Court of Appeals, 
making valid the Sevilla bequest of $500,- 
000 for thé maintenance of a home for 
poor girls, affords the managers of the 
fund an excellent opportunity for indus- 
trial education along modern lines. The 
original bequest has grown to $750,000. 
It was made nearly twenty years ago, and 
since then a complete change has taken 
place in scientific theories of charity. 

Mr. Sevilla was perfectly sincere in his 
desire to benefit dependent girls. He de- 
sired, above all things, that they should 
be educated to support themselves. In 
his judgment, this meant training them 
to domestic work. But times have 
changed also in this regard. Girls no 
longer choose to be trained for cooks, 
waitresses, laundresses. Deaf to all per- | 
suasions, all arguments, the working girl | 
of to-day turns her back on housework | 
and goes into the shop or the factory, | 
prizing her liberty and her social standing | 
in the community a great deal more than 
the few extra dollars she would earn in 
somebody’s kitchen. This revolt from 
domestic work, while it is decidedly in- | 
convenient, must be regarded as forecast- | 
ing a more intelligent conception of | 
household managemert, which will count | 
it an absurdity to relegate the most im- 
portant functions of daily life to those | 
who are admittedly too ignorant to earn a | 
living in any other way. 

Fortunately the terms of the Sevilla 
will are elastic. Besides sewing, cook- 
ing, and washing, “other occupations 
from which support may be earned” are 
specified. This leaves the trustees free 
to provide the kind of industrial training 
which has become ao accepted thing in 
Germany, Switzerland, and other Euro- 
pean countries, and which is furnished 
in New York on a limited scale in the 
Manhattan Trade School for Girls, 
There girls are fitted for the trades 
which every year claim the vast majority 
of those leaving the grammar schools, 
roughly classified as the needle, the 
brush, and the sewing-machine trades, 
Thousands of girls enter these trades 
on reaching the legal age. They have 
little opportunity of choice, and enter the 
first factory that offers, at wages pitifully 
low. The average factory girl requires 
six years to reach her full earning capa- 
city, but the trades school fits her for this 
wage in eighteen months, besides making 
her a far more intelligent worker than she 
would ever have become otherwise. It is 
useless to rail at the factory as an unfit 
place for girls and women. All industries 
are now in the factory. It is as much a 
part of the modern system as department 
stores or other business corporations. 
What remains is to make factory workers 
effective, intelligent, and independent, 
It is to be hoped that the attention of the 
managers of the Sevilla fund will be called 
to the advantage of the modern system, 
and that they will see their way to work- 
ing in that direction.—N. Y. Evening 
Post. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Jane Addams of Hull House, Chi- 
cago, is much interested in the peace | 
movement. She is now at work on a book | 
which will present certain new aspects of | 
the question. Miss Addams will be one 
of the principal speakers at the Interna- | 
tional Peace Convention, to be held in 
Boston in October, and is codperating 
with Chicago members of the executive | 
committee of the Congress in arranging a 
series of peace meetings in Chicago, to 
follow the Boston Conference. 





Miss Caroline Wood, daughter of a 
prominent St. Louis judge, and a leader 
of St. Louis society, has received the com- 
mission to make a statue of the ‘Spirit of 
Missouri,’ to surmount the dome of the 
Missouri building at the World’s Fair. 
Miss Wood, who is in New York City, 
disclaims an established reputation in art, | 
but her work is said to be very good. | 
The Missouri statue is ber first large | 
effort. The figure which she is working 
on now is eight feet high, and represents 
a woman pressing forward with the spirit | 
of the State which she typifies. 


A “Dairy Maids’ Festival’ for the bene- 
fit of the Boston North End Mission will 
be given April 11, afternoon and evening, 
at Tremont Temple. One hundred young 
ladies are being trained in fancy marches 
by Miss Isabelle Florence. Mrs. Langdon 
Frothingham will have charge of the cho- 
rus. Other specialties will make the en- 
tertainment unique and enjoyable. All | 
are cordially invited to help this worthy 
charity by ordering tickets from Silas 
Peirce, treasurer. Reserved seats, even- 














| type-setting, as he knows many languages. 


ing, $1.50; general admission, $1.00; re- 
served seats, afternoon, 75 cents; general 
admission, 50 cents. 


-_--— 


TWO VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 





the Wo- 
we will 


For three new subscribers to 
MAN 8 JOURNAL at $1.50 each, 


| send postpaid by mail ‘*The Life of Anna 


Ella Carroll’’—A Military Genius, two vol- 
umes, 

For one new subscriber at $1.50, The 
Bybury Book, by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aic 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principaland 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvement of the paper, and the pro- 
motion of the principles which it advocates. 








A POPULAR PASTIME FOR EASTER 
SUNDAY. 


Atlantic City At Its Best. 


Travel shoreward is steadily increasing 
as Easter approaches. It is estimated 
that 30,000 visitors are housed in the 
hotels at Atlantic City, and preparations 
are being made for the accommodation of 
many more on that day. Just what par- 
ticular feature or advantage Atlantic City 
may possess, that makes it so desirable as 
an early Spring resort, it is hard to deter- 


| mine, but the fact remains that its popu- 
| larity is increasing each year. 


It may be 
because of its accessibility, or because of 
its hotel accommodations, graded to suit 
purse or social position, or perhaps it is 
because of both, combined with the really 
delightful climate which prevails the 
whole year round, At present the win- 
ter’s chill in the breakers has no terrors 
for a score of young men who have taken 
almost daily plunges in the surf. Some- 
how their appearance is associated with 
the belief that they are harbingers of 
warmer weather and brighter skies, to 
which the preparations for the Easter fes- 
tivities give confirmation. 

The one way to reach Atlantic City is 
by the popular 3-hour route, or in other 
words the New Jersey Central. Trains 
leave New York from foot of Liberty 
Street at 9.40 A. M. and 340 P.M. All 
are vestibuled and have Buffet Pullman 
parlor cars attached. 


——_@-——_— 


THE NEW YORK DAILY TRIBUNE. 


Of course, a great deal depends on your 
own taste in the matter of newspapers. If 
you want a publication that serves up so 
much gore and so many thrills in every 
issue, it is money thrown away to 
buy The Tribune. If, however, you 
are Jooking for a daily history of the 
world, carefully collated and sifted and 
presented in the most attractive form that 
the facts and the laws of good taste will 
permit, you cannot make any mistake in 
reading The Tribune every day. But 
The Daily Tribune is more than a 
continuous history. It contains special 
articles on nearly every subject which is 
supposed to interest intelligent and clean- 
minded people, to say nothing of the 
illuminating and instructive editorial art- 
icles and reviews of books, music and the 
drama. Just by way of experiment, why 
don’t you invest $1 and get The Daily 
and Sunday Tribune by mail fora 
month? With The Sunday Tribune 
goes a handsome Illustrated Supple- 
ment equal to a ten cent magazine. 














LECTURES ON RUSSIAN LITERATURE, 
By Lydia Lvoyna Pimenoff Noble (collaborator 
in “Before the Dawn,” a Story of Russian Life, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co), who has recently re- 
turned from .Russia. Lecture 1, Garshin and 
Korolenko; lecture 2, Chekoff and Gorky. Ad- 
dress 95 Pine Street. Malden, Mass. 





MAN OF ALL WORK.—An Armenian who 
worked nine months for the editors of the Wo- 


MAN’S JOURNAL as gardener, coachman, and gen- 
eral outside man, wants a place to do similar 
| work. He is thoroughly honest and faithful, 
unusually strong and intelligent, and has a pleas 
ant, obliging temper. speaks English; does not 
smoke or drink; understands milking, the care 
of a furnace, etc. Is recommended bighiy and 


unreservedly to any one 


wanting a man for 
general outside work 


Address this office. 





ARMENIAN 32 years old, speaking English 
well, with varied experience as school-teacher, 
packer, time-keeper and coffee-maker, wants any 
work he can get. Would like especially to learn 
Has 
testimonials from several firms which have em- 
—_ him that he is honest. willing, industrious 
and careful. Address MELCON PAPAZIAN, 73 
Tremont St., Boston. 





GENERAL WORK. — Young Armenian 

rome | some English, wants any work he can 
et. ddress KASPAR GARABEDIAN, 309A 
hawmut Ave., Boston. 





HOUSEWORK .—Armenian boy, well recom- 
mended, is willing to do housework without 
wages, in return for English lessons. Isa tailor, 
andcan help with the family sewing. Address 
Mr. MUGURDITCHIAN, 12 Blackwell St., Dorches- 
ter, Mass. 





Do not forget that you can get any kind 
of Job Printing done at the JouRNAL 
Printing Office, 293 Congress St. Mail 
orders executed with promptness and care, 
Address Joun YOuNGJOBN, 

293 Vongress Street. Boston. 


SYMPHONY HALL 


Thursday Afternoon and Eve’ng 
April 7, 
ONLY TWO concerts. 


In Boston this Season 


SOUSA 


AND HIS BAND. 
Tickets 50c., 75c., $1. On Sale Wednes- 
day, March 30. 








_man question that I know.”’— 





Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 


‘The Handsomest and Most Compiete 
Bath in America, 


HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P.M, 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


I@~ Cut this advertisement out for 
refersnce. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone 435-4 Tremont. 


The Woman's Journal 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 

















A Weekly Newspaper, pubiisned every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equa) 
suffrage. 

eee .f HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
Evitors: | ALICE STUNE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT { FLORENCE M. ADKINSODR, 
Epirors: |} CATHARINE WILDE. 


SUBSCRIPTION, 


First year on trial to new subscribers, $1.50 
Three months on trial - - - 25 


Six Months . - . . ‘ 1.25 
Per Annum - - ° 2.50 
Single copies - - - “ ‘ 05 


8S: mple copies of the WomAN’s JOURNAL free 
on @ »plication. 





The best source of informaiov upon the wo 
fara Barton, 

“It is an armory of weapons t) all who are bet 
tling for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. 
f‘Avermore. 

“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
i, formation regarding what women are doing, 
wnat they can do, and what they should do. It fs 
ths oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
en +e, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
ble mished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 

The “National Column” in the WomMAN’s JouR- 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri- 
can W: man Suffrage Association. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any one getting up a club of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


% Park Street, Bost »», Mass 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
tke legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 
to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 

MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melboarue, Australia. 
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EASTER MORNING. 
BY BARTON GREY. 

Fainting by the wayside, lo, we turn and 
listen; 

Through our Lent of longing lift we eager 
eyes ; 

will the Easter dawning once more gleam 
and glisten? 

Will the Christ we wait for yet once more 
arise? 

Peace! the deep gloom brightens! See, 
through yon dim distance 

Gleams a glow of glory, wakes a sudden 
ray! 

Lo, the gracious guerdon of Faith’s sweet 
persistence! 

Lo, the gentle dawning of Love's Easter 
Day! 





EASTER. 
BY EMILY SEAVER. 
Let us not bring upon this joyful morning 
Dead myrrh and spices for our Lord’s adorn- 
ing, 
Nor any lifeless thing: 
Our gifts shall be the fragrance and the 
splendor 
Of living flowers, in breathing beauty ten- 
der, 
The glory of our Spring. 


And with the myrrh,oh. put away the leaven 
Of malice, hatred, injuries unforgiven, 
And cold and lifeless form; 
Still, with the lilies, deeds of mercy bring- 
ing, 
And fervent prayers, and praises upward 
springing, 
And hopes, pure, bright and warm! 


So shall this Easter shed a fragrant beauty 
O’er many a day of dull and cheerless duty, 
And light thy wintry way; 
Till rest is won, and Patience, smiling 
faintly, 
Upon thy breast shall lay her lilies saintly, 
To hail heaven’s Easter Day. 





LILIES OF EASTER. 
BY BENJ. F. LEGGETT. 
O lilies of white innocence! 
nown! 
You stand as silent witnesses, of every 
bloom the crown; 
And though you neither toil nor spin, but 
seem as idlers born, 
You stir our faith as do the bells of happy 
Easter morn! 


O lilies of re- 


O lilies of glad memory! Above His vacant 
tomb 

Lift up your crowns of beauty as Magda- 
lenes of bloom; 

And in your woven garments of penitence 
80 meet, 

Your alabaster boxes break in love upon 
His feet. 


O lilies of the newer life upspringing from 
the old! 

So from the sealed and guarded tomb the 
stone was backward rolled; 

And lo! the Risen Lord came forth—the 
shadows fell away, 

Such gladness dawned upon the world—the 
joy of Easter Day! 








-_- 


EASTER MORNING. 
BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 
A gentle tumult in the earth, 
A murmur in the trees, 
An odor faint, but passing sweet, 
Upon the morning breeze,— 
The heralds these, whom thou dost send, 
Dear Spring, that we may know 
How soon the land, from side to side, 
Shall with this beauty glow. 


And ‘tis by tokens faint as these, 
O Truth that makest free! 

That thou dost give assurance strong 
Of better things to be; 

Of higher faith and holier trust; 
Of love more deep and wide ; 

Of hope, whose anchor shall not break, 
Whatever storms betide! 


O truth of God, it is not ours 
Thy summer to foretell, 
Not ours to taste the fruit which now 
Doth in the blossom swell; 
But we are glad, and free of heart, 
That we thy spring have known: 
Well speed the days whose sweetest praise 
Is to be called thine own! 


— * a 


An Hour of Easter Morning. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

The young nurse sat at the head of her 
ward, where only an eye accustomed to 
semi-darkness could distinguish the out- 
lines of the cots. She was in a melan- 
choly frame, for not only was the suffer- 
ing aronnd her depressing, but it was 
Easter eve, and the picture was constant- 
ly in her mind of the girls at home tying 
tissue paper and ribbons round the pots 
of lilies they had been raising for the altar 
guild, or to be taken to this one and to 
that, fluting the paper and getting every- 
thing ready, with much tumult of glad 
voices and sdéme laughing and caressing. 
And she was here, sitting in the dark— 
nothing near her but distress. 

When she had been out for her walk 











that afternoon she had felt the air full of 
the Easter spirit. There was a breath of 
spring everywhere about, a faint fragrance 
as of starting leaf-buds and freshly-plowed 
furrows, as if the flowers sent their at- 
mosphere before them; and every one was 
hurrying, smiling, exchanging greetings, 
as if the resurrection of the old earth 
made people happy, if nothing else did. 
Carriages and automobiles rolled by load- 
ed with parcels, either huge boxes of 
flowers or pots with the tips of the plants 
tied up in cotton-wool, till they looked 
like strange blossoming growths from for- 
eign latitudes. The shops were trimmed 
for the Easter trade, everything displayed 
in spring greens and lilacs, and there 
were urchins to whom she gave her pen- 
nies looking admiringly at the bright new 
things, beautiful enough for Botticelli’s 
Flora herself to wear, and longingly at 
the hyacinths and daffodils crowding the 
panes. And although, just as she came 
on duty, she had heard the chimes ringing 
out their old tune, ‘All hail the power of 
Jesus’ name,”’ yet it already seemed to 
her, as she stepped inside the door, that 
she could hear them ringing, as they 
would be when she went off duty in the 
gray of the morning, ‘‘Christ the Lord is 
risen to-day !”’ 

Oh, yes, any one with the eyes shut, it 
seemed to her, could tell it was the day 
before Easter. People had been coming 
ever since morning with messages and lit- 
tle comforts, fruit and books—for the pa- 
tients, to be sure. She was glad of that— 
of course, she was glad of that. But she 
wondered why uo one thought of the 
nurses at such times; neither at Christ- 
mas nor at Easter left them souvenirs, or 
sent the horses for a drive into the green 
fir woods in their hour of recreation; 
wondered why no one regarded at all the 
happiness of these girls, like herself, away 
from home and cut off from the delights 
of life. How she hated the smell of iodo- 
form and all these sounds and sights! To 
be perpetually reminded of pain—why, 
oh, why had she ever chosen such a pro- 
fession! One tear chased another down 
her cheek, even while going her round be- 
tween the beds. 

There was one woman there, very old, 
very white, in sharp distress, her patient 
hands folded in feeble prayer; and there 
was another, a creature who had led a 
wicked life and hoped to lead it still; and 
there was a young girl who did not yet 
know that she would never set her foot 
on the good earth again; there was a 
mother who detained her a moment to 
ask if it were Easter to-morrow, and then 
to sigh, if not bitterly, yet sorrowfully, 
for her babies, for the sight of whom 
again Easter seemed to be the seal of 
promise. The nurse had something to do 
for each of them, and, as she went back 
to her seat, her face burned at remem- 
brance of her murmurings—she who was 
young and strong and well, she whose 
life had been guarded from evil! And 
she cried again, being very tired and full 
of shame. 

One of those automobiles loaded with 
parcels had stopped, just as the stars 
were out and powdering the misty sky of 
milder weather. before the door of a great 
house on the avenue, and a young man 
had sprung lightly up the steps, the foot- 
man running down for the boxes. 

“Oh, now,’’ cried the lovely lady who 
received him, the rose and ivory aud gold 
of whose sumptuous beauty were a sort of 
dazzle in the drawing-room, ‘‘what a 
shame to bring me any more, when the 
place is crowded now! What magnificent 
lilies! The Blessed Damozel’s couldn’t 
have been finer. Oh, how sweet!*I al- 
ways feel as if spirits just ready to be 
come angels stopped on the way a little 
while to be lilies, and to be clothed with 
all this lustre of whiteness, and breathe 
out this deliciousness! I suppose you 
will say that’s too fanciful, though. But 
really, you must take them all to Dr. St. 
John to make Easter for his poor people 
—he has so many who never see a flower. 
Please—to please me!’’ as he shook his 
head. 

“They are yours,’ he said, laughing. 
“TJ haven’t anything more to do with 
them.’’ 

‘“Then—you woo’t mind? You’re sure? 
Then I shall send them to him. They are 
so fresh they might have been picked an 
hour ago. Ob, may 1?” 

“On one condition,’’ said the young 
man, gazing at her steadily, the smile on 
his fair, frank face growing impassioned. 

She hesitated, with an almost imper- 
ceptible swaying toward him, And then 
she took a fingerful of the violets, and 
hesitated again, and glanced up at him, 
and suddenly kissed them and hid them 
in her lace, and stood before him redder 
than all the roses in the tall vases behind 
her, and with such a smile on her own 
face meeting the smile on his—that cer- 
tainly we have no more business in the 
place. 

They were rather gay, a group of the 
young internes, that night in Dr. St. 
John’s office, outside the hospital, a 

place where one sometimes met another 








with surprise. ‘“You’re going to make 
us an Easter gift of that case to operate 
on?’ Byrnes asked him, as he came in. 
‘It would be better than all the pots of 
lilies in all the florists’ shops!”’ 

“Not yet,’ said the doctor, throwing 
off his cloak, and tossing his muffler be- 
side it. ‘It isn’t enough of a forlorn 
hope for that. I will have a brigtter 
Easter than that would make it. | may 
raise the man from the dead yet!”’ 

“How do you expect us to exterminate 
disease, doctor, if you never give us a 
hand?”’ said another. 

““We don’t want to exterminate the pa- 
tient,” said the doctor, smiling. 

‘*What is one patient now to the possi- 
bilities affecting a million of patients in 
the future?’’ 

“One patient certainly saved weighs 
down the scale against a generation of 
possibilities.’’ 

**Well, we should have been in the dark 
ages if Majendie had waited for you!”’ 
“You are enthusiastic young cubs. 

time tempers enthusiasm—”’ 

‘(Makes it hard as steel,’’ said Peters, 
who had been blowing out his smoke in 
rings. ‘Well, I’m off,’’ tiring of his ac- 
complishment and throwing away his 
cigar. ‘Any one bidding for the pleasure 
of going my way? I shall be looking in 
at the Stabat Mater presently. Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater is a step beyond any other. 
I say ‘step’ advisedly. There’s some mu- 
sic init that to my mind would do for such 
high and disposed dancing as would make 
a new study in anatomy. Hullo! What's 
this?’’ as the doctor, answering a rap at 
the door,—Jackanapes being off duty,— 
came back, having his arms piled high 
with boxes. ‘Easter sendings? Sort of 
new fashion, isn’t it? Nothing of it when 
I was a boy. By George! You're in luck, 
that’s a fact. What fair hands?—Roses— 
1’ll have a bud for my coat.’’ 

“JT don’t think you will,’ said Dr. St. 


But 


Jobn, ‘They belong to your betters.’’ 
‘My betters, eh?’’ getting into his 
ulster. 


“Your betters. To those acquainted 
with a Great Power. ‘Thou hast visited 
me in the night,’’’ said Dr. St. John, ina 
lower and balf-reminiscent tone. 

‘Haven't the pleasure myself. 
rich for my blood, I fancy.’’ 

‘Royal visits are always costly,’”’ said 
Dr. St. John. 

“What are you two driving at?’ asked 
another. 

“The great enigma,’’ replied St. John, 
taking a note from the box he had opened 
and looking at it a little wonderingly. 

‘He wants to read his letter,’ said 
Peters. ‘‘Come on, men, and leave him 
to his honey.”’ 

The men did not at once obey the invi- 
tation, and, the telephone sounding a hur- 
ried summons for Dr. St. John, he went 
out before he could decipher the direc- 
tions of the note, and his presence was re- 
guired for so many hours that the earth 
had already begun to spin out of her 
shadow when he came in, white and wan 
and worn, but glad with the joy of a life 
that he had plucked back from death; and 
there lay the boxes, with all their blos- 
soming multitude, as they had come. 

The young nurse in her sitting-room, 
looking down the ward and feeling con- 
trite, saw the nurse in the other sitting- 
room rise and go through her own ward, 
here and there lighting a bulb and doing 
some office over a cot, her face in the soft 
glow putting one in mind of a pale rose in 
the shade, and making her a little unreal; 
and somehow, gazing at her, the whole 
hospital began to seem to the other a sa- 
cred place, as if it were a temple of suf- 
fering. 

The second nurse came back and sank 
into her rocking-chair with a sigh. Pres- 
ently she was asleep. They now and then 
helped each other that way, standing 
guard over snatches of slumber. She, 
also, was very tired, for she had not taken 
her full allowance of rest that day, having 
risen earlier than usual to go out and dis- 
patch the Easter cards—the verse she had 
painted for her mother with butterflies’ 
wings between the foliated letters, the 
little books for Tom and Ben and Char- 
lotte, the colored eggs for Helen’s baby— 
she could see the little darling pulling 
one after another from the box, joyous, 
bewildered with the gayety of the bright 
moraing when all the children went out 
to roll eggs in the pleasure-grounds, with 
the spirit of the hour and the number of 
her new possessions. “Oh, I got too 
much, I got too many!” she could hear 
her crying out, How happy they would 
be, and how tenderly thinking of her in it 
all! And the morning mail and express 
would be bringing her, from them, her 
own little remembrances. And just be- 
fore dawn, over in the nurses’ building, 
all the nurses in their long wrappers 
would perhaps be coming from the upper 
hall, through the corridors and flights, 
down to the superintendent’s room, sing- 
ing in chorus, as they did at Christ- 
mas time, ‘‘Hark, the herald angels,’’ and 
an echo of it, sweet and soft as lullabies, 
would be wafted over to her, so faint and 


Too 











fine that it might be the very echo of 
those herald angels’ voices. And to think 
she had been envying these unfortunate 
and wretched people the kindnesses of 
strangers! Her head dropped upon her 
breast, and she felt a sudden warmth and 
fervor of longing to serve the suffering 
that she had never felt before. 

It was after the night superintendent 
had supervised her report for the last 
time, just before day, that the young 
nurse stirred in her reverie, sure that she 
bad heard music. Perhaps for half a 
minute she had been asleep, and the 
clangor of the bell of the neighboring 
church of the Prince of Peace was still 
sounding on the air. But, certainly, 
some one was moving in the ward. 
Whether the dawn, touching the roofs, 
had filtered in, or a light, the least faint 
gleam, went with him, she could dimly 
discern a form moying up the ward and 
between the cots. The form moved slow- 
ly, soundlessly; the glimmer allowed her 
to see only an outline in the gloom as if 
surrounded by a pale aura, an outline of 
some one tall, and of a certain majesty; 
but it partly revealed a face, white, clear, 
and, as it seemed to her in the half- 
guessed vision of it, of a heavenly pity, of 
an almost divine calm and sweetness. As 
the form drew near, passing from bed to 
bed, lingering a moment at each, a gale of 
fragrance came with it, seemed to blow 
before it. The young nurse bent forward, 
her heart in her throat. She began to 
tremble; her head swam, her sight failed. 
The awe one knows in a mighty presence 
overcame her. She felt that she must fall 
upon her knees; but she could only lean 
back in her rocking-chair and close her 
eyes, while the pulse beat in her ears like 
the beating of a great engine between the 
hills, as if she heard the throbbing of the 
stars. 

And then something passed by her, 
noiselessly; but with an air following it 
that might—so sweet it was—have been 
blown from the open gates of heaven. 
And when her tremor and palpitation al- 
lowed her to move and look behind her, 
the shape she fancied she saw was disap- 
pearing in the darkness of the end of the 
ward beyond. 

It seemed to the young nurse that some 
command bound her, some spell of praise 
and worship. ‘‘I was sick and ye came 
unto me,’’ she kept repeating, with a re- 
versal of the old text. And then a voice 
seemed to be breathing softly and swell- 
ing like a great chord of music, ‘‘When 
thou passest through the waters, I will be 
with thee.’’ If she had been in a trance 
she could not have told you, when the 
clear daylight came in and she rose to 
answer some one’s need of her, and a sin- 
gle red rose fell from her lap to the floor. 
As she went down the ward, that was 
still half wrapped in its fitful slumber, 
there, on every coverlid, lay a spike of 
white lilies, enormous, fragrant, snowy, 
such lilies, she said to herself, as might 
grow in the gardens of the sky. 

“There will never be another Easter 
morning on earth like this,’’ she thought 
when she went back and waited for the 
nurse who was to relieve her. ‘‘But it is 
no use saying anything about it. For no 
one will believe me. And I don’t know 
how I am to go on as if I had seen nothing. 
If I should tell them—but surely the Holy 
Spirit—I don’t know—surely some one— 
some one out of heaven—came into this 
place last night. Oh, I know now what it 
means to say, ‘Because thou hast seen me 
thou hast believed!’’’ And just then the 
Easter chimes began ringing, ‘‘Christ the 
Lord is risen to-day,’’ and the great bell- 
tones swam away on the morning air with 
dying resonance and vibration, as if at last 
they were to touch the very shores of 
heaven. — The Interior. 





MANUAL TRAINING IN SANTA BARBARA. 


A friend who is visiting Santa Barbara, 
Cal., says in a private letter: 

“The people here are quite proud of 
their public schools, The school buildings 
are very good, to judge by their appear- 
ance, and they tell me the teachers are 
more liberally paid than in the East. The 
other day a pleasant New England lady, an 
old settler, invited us to visit the Manual 
Training School. It was _ established 
twelve or thirteen years ago by a Miss 
Anna C. Blake, a Boston woman, a sister 
of bankers of that name. She put up and 
equipped the building, and paid all ex- 
penses for some years. Among the pupils 
she found a very intelligent girl whom she 
educated, and sent to Boston and Sweden 
to study schools there. Miss Rich proves 
a very capable and enthusiastic teacher, 
and is the head of the school. When Miss 
Blake died she gave the property to the 
town, and it has been made part of the 
common school system. 

‘‘We were much interested by our visit. 
The building is very good and attractive, 
with large, airy, light rooms, lovely views 
from the windows, and every room fitted 
up perfectly for its use. The boys learn 
working in wood, and in metals, the girls 








cooking and sewing, and both girls and 
boys wood-carving. All the pupils from 
the higher grades of the common schools 
pass through this school. 

“There was a class of boys hard at 
work at the carpenters’ benches, and their 
recent work was on the shelves, sign 
blocks, bread plates, knife-boxes, rollers, 
all sorts of domestic utensils. But the 
grand ambition of the boys is to make 
themselves a tovl-chest, and they finish 
them beautifully. All their work was ex. 
cellent, and every hoy keeps what he 
makes. Miss Rich said they sometimes 
entered with reluctance, but invariably 
became interested and left with regret, 
She said there was general testimony to 
the value of the training, not only in 
teaching them the use of their hands, but 
as a discipline in exactitude, neatness and 
accuracy in anything they did. 

“The girls were busy cutting and shap. 
ing and sewing. They begin with doll’s 
clothes, and end with their own. The 
wood-carving by mixed classes was very 
good, and the girls’ work was quite as 
good as the boys’. In the cooking schoo] 
they cook a lunch every day, and then eat 
it. They have samples of all materials, 
tables of prices, animal pictures with the 
joints marked out in chalk, and they use 
the best apparatus, and take care of it. 
Misss Rich said the pots and pans they 
began with twelve years ago were still in 
service. Miss Rich herself is a handsome, 
very attractive woman, and an enthusiast 
for her school, and seemed to be on the 
best terms with her pupils. Of course 
she has assistants, but she seems to be 
the leading spirit in the teaching staff. | 
wished the girls could have had the drill 
in the use of tools, as well as the duller 
routine of sewing; but I was glad to see 
how very well they did in the wood- 
carving.’’ 





oa 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. Frances Dickinson of Chicago is in 
favor of establishing little hospitals on 
wheels for city service. Eight years of 
practical experience in treating emergency 
cases in the down-town district has con- 
vinced Dr, Dickinson that her plan is 
practical. In her opinion, hundreds of 
lives have been lost in Chicago because 
hospitals are stationary. The hospital on 
wheels suggested by Dr. Dickinson is as 
large as a department store truck, but has 
the appearance of a house-boat. It is pro- 
pelled, heated, and lighted by electricity. 
The big vehicle is fitted up in the fore- 
castle for a dispensary, and abaft for an 
operating room. It contains a table and 
surgical instruments. It is intended to 
take the place of the operating room of a 
“gtationary’’ hospital, and will carry a 
crew consisting of a surgeon and two 
graduate nurses. 





For several months, Dr. Sarah Hackett 
Stevenson of Chicago has been seriously 
ill, She has improved rapidly of late, and 
was able to be taken a few days ago from 
the Mary Thompson Hospital to the sani- 
tarium at Battle Creek, Mich., where with 
the fresh air and special treatment it is 
hoped she may speedily regain her health. 
Dr. Stevenson is recognized by the medi- 
cal fraternity as ranking high in the pro- 
fession; she is widely known as a member 
of women’s organizations, and her sudden 
failure in health was generally deplored. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


MONTHLY LETTER, MARCH, 1904. 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION, 


The National Convention at Washing- 
ton was a great success, in the size of 
the audiences, in the merit of the ad- 
dresses, and in the amount of money 
raised (nearly $5,000.) Full reports have 
been given in the WomMAN’S JOURNAL. 
Mrs, Catt refused reélection as president, 
and the vice-president at large, Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, reluctantly consented to serve 
temporarily in her place, with the hope 
that after a year’s rest Mrs. Catt might 
feel able to resume the presidency. Mrs. 
Catt remains on the National Board as 
vice president. 


LETTER FROM MISS SHAW, 


The new National President, Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, has sent out the following letter 
to the State presidents: 


Dear State President: You are doubt- 
less already informed of the action of the 
Annual Convention of the National Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association in elect- 
ing me president for the coming year. 

No one can regret more than I do the 
condition of Mrs. Chapman’s Catt’s health, 
which compelled her to decline reélection 
as president. We were deeply gratified, 
however, that she consented to allow her 
name to stand for vice president, in order 
that the Association might not be de- 
prived of the aid of her counsel and influ- 
ence, 

In accepting the office of president, I 
did so only after the earnest solicitation 
of Miss Anthony, the official board, and 
many of our leading members. [I realize 
my inability to carry on the work of the 
Association as it has been conducted un- 
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der the splendid leadership of Mrs. Chap- 
man Catt, whose talents, added to her po- 
sition of financial independence, allowed 
her to place herself and her time wholl 
at the command of the Association. I, 
aside from whatever defects I may have in 

ersonal ability, am unable to devote all 
my time to the work of the society. But 
such time as I am able to give, and such 
powers as I possess, will be freely devoted 
to our peerless cause. 

Mrs. Chapman Catt’s ill health is large- 
ly due to her too active service in the 
work of our Association. Her efforts 
have been directed to perfecting its organi- 
zation, increasing its influence, and con- 
ducting its campaigns. We can show her 
our appreciation of her service in no bet 
ter way than by renewed consecration to 
the lines of activity to which she has for 
so many years devoted her life. This can 
be manifested by a determination not only 
to hold every organized club in the State, 
put to seek to organize new clubs during 
the year. By an earnest effort on the 

rt of every officer, the number of clubs 
should be greatly increased. If each State 
were to set its mark at organizing one new 
club every three months, we could go to 
the Portland Cenvention in June, 1905, 
with nearly 200 new clubs. Shall we not 
begin the new year by pledging ourselves 
to make the effort? Let our watchword 
be, ‘On to Oregon in 1905, with 200 new 
clubs!”’ 

It is not only important, however, to 
organize new clubs, if the influence of our 
Association is to be extended, but we 
must hold fast to those clubs which we 
now have, seeking by every desirable 
method to extend their usefulness, and 
increase their membership. 

You will soon receive from the National 
Headquarters at Warren, O., a copy of the 
plan of work adopted at the National 
Convention. I would like to call your at- 
tention to the paragraph in regard to the 
fund to aid in local organization. 

Let us, by united efforts, through edu- 
cation, organization and legislation, work 
to place the ballot—the symbol of citizen- 
ship—in the hand of every woman, on 
equal terms with men, wherever the flag 
of freedom floats. 

I would not have taken up the respopsi- 
bilities of this honorable office had I not 
been assured of your loyalty to our cause. 
In the performance of its duties I need 
your sympathy, your counsel and coéper- 
ation, and I am confident that they will 
be freely given. I trust that you will 
seek my assistance whenever and wher- 
ever I may be able to serve you. 

In closing, permit me to suggest that in 
order that Mrs. Chapman Catt may secure 
the relief from care and responsibility 
which she so much needs, you send all 
communications in regard to the work of 
the Association to Mrs, Harriet Taylor 
Upton, National Headquarters, Warren, 
O., or to the office of the president. In 
this way we shall hasten Mrs. Chapman 
Catt’s recovery and return to active lead- 
ership in the Association. 

Faithfully yours, 
ANNA H. SHaw, 
President N. A. W. 8S. A. 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE, 


Before the March elections, Mrs. Boland, 
chairman of the Committee on School 
Suffrage, sent out to Leagues and chair- 
men of committees 18 letters, each enclos- 
ing the leaflet ‘‘Women and the Public 
Schools.’’ The committee sent a speaker 
to Stoughton, by invitation, and other- 
wise tried to get out an increased school 
vote in the towns. 


OUR ANNUAL DEFEAT, 


As our members already know, the mu- 
nicipal woman suffrage bill in Massachu- 
setts was reported adversely by a majority 
of the Committee on Election Laws, Repre- 
sentative McManus dissenting, and was de- 
feated without a roll call. The speeches 
made against it in the legisiative debate 
were even weaker than usual—in some 
cases, laughably so. It grows more and 
more clear thatthe opposition is purely a 
matter of prejudice, not of reason. 


THE CAUCUS BILL. 


The bill to let women vote in caucuses 
on nominations for school officers is still 
pending. 


LITERATURE. 


A fresh supply of literature may now 
be ordered—‘*‘Woman Suffrage Essential 
toa True Republic,”’ the best of Senator 
Hoar’s three speeches on this subject, 
which has been for some time out of print; 
“No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote,” by Hon. Jokn D. Long, which has 
been in such demand that it was wholly 
exhausted; ‘‘A Double Jury on Woman 
Suffrage,” the testimony of 25 ministers 
in the enfranchised States, compiled by 
the editor of the Christian Endeavor World; 
(this is especially useful for converting 
Christian Endeavor Societies and church 
people); and ‘Twelve Reasons Why Wom- 
en Want to Vote,’’ by Miss Blackwell. 
The tirst three are each 30 cents per hun- 
dred: the ‘Twelve Reasons,”’ 15 cents per 
hundred. 


STATE ANNUAL MEETING, 


At the March meeting of the State 
Board of Directors, it was voted to hold 
the next annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. in Attleboro’. 


VOTE OF THANKS, 


A vote of thanks was passed to the 
Somerville League for taking charge of 
the Fortnightly, and to Mr. Ernest Lin- 
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BERLI N and the 


International Woman Suffrage Convention 


Special party for delegates and friends, with 
4 delightful and comprehensive European tour. 
Party will sail Jume 4. Due in New York Jul 
21. All expenses, @295. For itinerary and ref- 
erences sendto MRS. M. D. FRAZAR, 

: Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 
Business established in 1889. 











den Waitt for giving hie address, ‘‘Inci- 
dents from a Reporter’s Note-Book.”’ 
NORFOLK CO. CONFERENCE. 


A Work Conference for Norfolk County 
will be held at 6 Marlboro’ St., Boston, 
April 6, at 10.30 A. M. 

ALIcE STONE BLACKWELL. 

8 Park Street, Boston. 





CONNECTICUT. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Rev. Anna Shaw, on the morning 
of March 13, occupied under W. C. T, U. 
auspices the pulpit of the First Baptist 
Church in Meriden. She spoke on ‘The 
Heavenly Vision,’’ Acts 26: 19. The ser- 
mon was both practical and spiritual, 
and a large, appreciative audience lis- 
tened to it. 

In the evening a much larger audience 
greeted Miss Shaw in the handsome and 
spacious auditorium of the First Congre- 
gational Church to hear one of the most 
forceful and eloquent temperance address- 
es ever given in Meriden. People were 
present from neighboring churches and 
neighboring towns, Many suffragists were 
there, who were glad to see their newly- 
elected National president. 

Miss Shaw gave general satisfaction, and 
will be doubly welcome if she ever comes 
to Meriden again. Several enthusiastic ad- 
mirers were heard to express the remark 
that they could sit listening all night. 

The Rev. Mr. Lord, pastor of the 
church, introduced Miss Shaw by read- 
ing a letter of praise from Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, which he stated was unknown 
to the speaker. Miss Shaw said Mrs. Liv- 
ermore was one of her spiritual mothers, 
which accounted for her blindness. 

Before leaving the city, Miss Shaw 
spoke in the highest terms of the man- 
ner in which she had been entertained by 
the Meriden W. C. T. U. 

Her itinerary in Connecticut embraces 
some of the largest cities, as well as small 
towns, and all along the route she will 
sow seed that will bear splendid fruit. 

(Mrs.) A. A. TRUESDELL, 
State Press Supt. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The executive board of the Women’s 
National Trade Union League, at its an- 
nual meeting in Boston last week, with 
the object of promoting women’s trades 
unions in the United States, voted to send 
a general organizer and secretary through- 
out the country who will act as a business 
agent, organize unions among women and 
investigate lockouts and strikes, National 
President Mrs. Mary Morton Ketrew of 
Boston presided, and among the members 
of the board present were Miss Jane Ad- 
dams of Chicago, vice-president, Miss 
Gertrude Barnum, State secretary of the 
women’s trade-unions of Illinois, and Miss 
Lillian B. Wald, head worker of the col- 
lege settlement of New York. 


Miss Harriette A. Keyser attended the 
convention of the Bricklayers’ and Ma- 
sons’ International Union at Trenton, 
N. J., as a fraternal delegate from the 
Church Association for the Advancement 
of Labor. The convention was a close 
one, but she was given the platform and 
she made an address regarding the work 
of the association she represented. Her 
address was cordially received and fre- 
quently interrupted by applause, At its 
close, the chairman invited her to attend 
the next convention, and the delegates 
gave her a standing vote of thanks. 


Women were registered to vote for 
school committee in Monroe, Mass., for 
the first time, a few weeks ago. There 
was cousiderable dissatisfaction with the 
administration of one of their schools, 
and the women decided to test the power 
of the ballot. At the election just held, 
Mrs. Warren Kingsley was elected mem- 
ber of the school committee for three 
years. Two out of the three overseers 
elected are women,—Mrs. L. E. Stafford 
and Mrs. Kingsley,—and Mrs. L. A. Gor- 
don and Mrs. H. A. Blanchard were elect- 
ed library trustees. The women of Mon- 
roe are to be congratulated upon taking 
an active part in matters regarding the 
interests of their children and their com- 
munity. 





THE EXPOSITION. 
A Show You Mast Visit. 


The Louisiana Purchase Exposition at 
St. Louis is, in all respects, the greatest 
and most comprehensive ever undertaken 
in any country. It is more than ten times 
the size of the Pan-American Exposition 
at Buffalo in point of floor space in the 
exhibit palaces; twice as large as the Co- 
lumbian Exposition at Chicago; about 
three times larger than the last Paris Ex- 
Position, and twenty or more times larger 
than the Expositions at Omaba, Nashville, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, or Charleston. It 
will present a new and important develop- 
ment of the Exposition Idea, showing the 
evolution of the raw materials through all 
the processes of manufacture to the 
finished product. It will be a grand exhi- 





FOR SALE. 





Sanitarium, Health Resort, 
Country Seat, Stock and Dairy Farm. 





SILVER HILL, 2 fine estate of 221 acres, with large and valuable 
buildings insured for $7500, 34 miles from this city, only 70 minutes’ ride by 


rail from Boston, one mile and a half from two stations in a town of 13,000 


inhabitants, for sale on easy terms. 


The property comprises a spacious three story mansion house of seven- 


teen large rooms, with wide halls, broad staircases and piazzas. 


House 


commands a pleasant view, is warmed by furnace, with fireplaces in every 


room, carpeted and partly furnished, bath room and modern improvements, 


water in house and outbuildings supplied by pipes from spring and cistern; 
also farm-house of nine rooms near the mansion, three barns, one of them 


40 x 160 feet, with stalls for a hundred cows and 12 horses, carriage house 


harness room, wood-shed, carpenter’s shop, milk-room, hen-yard, piggery, ice 


house and two small lakes, high ground, fine view, 


picturesque surroundings. 


ample lawn, and 


The farm has more than a mile of frontage on two public roads, 40 acres 


mowing and tillage, 80 acres pasture, 100 acres valuable woodland, six 


orchards yielding several hundred barrels of apples, other fruit. 
and second-hand carriages will be sold with the place. 
in fair order, but some repairs needed. 


$24,000. 


Furniture 
Principal buildings 
The estate was once assessed for 


This property would be admirably adapted for a public institution, 


school, summer hotel, health resort, country seat, or stock and dairy farm. 


Price, $10,000. Address 


OWNER, 3 Park St., Room 7, Boston, Mass 








bition of life, color, motion, and demon- 
stration. The builders of the St. Louis 
Exposition have profited by experience 
Se in former expositions, Thus it 

as been possible to construct more build- 
ings with greater dimensions, of more ap- 
proved design, at a less cost and a quicker 
time than was done in Chicago. The en- 
ormous proportions of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition may be in a measure 
appreciated when the official statement is 
given that 38,000 horse-power is required 
to drive the machinery. At Chicago 12,- 
000 horse-power was al! that was utilized. 

The New Jersey Central is one of the 
best lines to St. Louis, and the rates 
offered are reasonable and cover circuitous 
routes. If you are thinking of visiting 
the Fair write to C. M. Burt, G, P. A., 
New York, for information. 


Last Week of Sale 
MR. & MRS. T. E. M. WHITE 


OF NORTH CONWAY, N. H. 








will close their Exhibition and Sale of 


Transparencies and Photographs 


OF 


WHITE MOUNTAIN SCENERY, 


At 201 Clarendon St., Boston, 
(OPPOSITE TRINITY CHURCH) 


the last of this month. 





American Motherhood 


EDITORS: ~- 


Dr. Mary Wood- Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert.author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
620 Colonial Building, Boston. 





THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


a Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

6 and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H Ssaw, Auice STonE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy EB. Antnony. For sale at Woman's 
JournaL Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass 
Price, pcatpaid, 50 cents. 





FREE RUSSIA, 
A Monthly Paper Published in London, 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,” edited by F. V. VoLKHOVSKY 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions should be sent to R. Spence 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 


This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per: 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions. It is ably 
edited, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
‘Free Russia’’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘Free Kussia.’’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


ear. Three copies, a ro. $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 





50 ctsa 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 


Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp VoLuMEs OF THE PHILANTHROPIST 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THe PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leafiets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mase 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Song Leaflet. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 
Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 
Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. 8. 
Blackwell. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Wiilthe Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 

The True Emancipatioa of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cepts. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 





Unity, 

A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN) 
Edited by 
JENKINS LLoyD Jones & WILLIAM|KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
3939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue HillsAvenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750.. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 











THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


° is what you want 
If you are 

A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 

A Teacher of Domestic Science, 

A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 

Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00ayear. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 


TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No, 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 

















STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 B St. Bost 


A full supply of Temperance Books anda 
Leaflets at r ble prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannpum,. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harkrior T. Topp Cor. See’y. 











After the Congress in 
Berlin, See Europe 


—wWwiTH— 


MRS. ELLEN GILMAN VADAS, 
For itinerary address 
808 Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

Mrs. Charles A. Denison of New York, 
president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, bas announced that she 
will not accept renomination, thus depart- 
ing from the ways of former presidents, 
all of whom, with the exception of the 
first one, the beloved Charlotte Emerson 
Brown, have served four years. ' 

Forty-three State Federations are now 
affiliated with the Genera) Federation. 

The Michigan State Federation has giv- 
en to the University of Michigan $3,000 
for & woman’s scholarship. 





The Denver Woman’s Club has mailed 
800 circular letters to the federated clubs 
of Colorado and other States,enclosing Mr. 
Shafroth’s bill providing for the establish- 
ment of a National board for the protec- 
tion of animals and children, and asking 
the clubs to work for its adoption. Let- 
ters were also sent to the president of the 
General Federation, asking that a resolu- 
tion indorsing the bill be incorporated in 
the report of the resolutions committee 
at the coming biennial. 


The Woman’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Boston, through its secre- 
tary, Mrs. Louise C. Young, is notifying 
club women of its new departure, which 
especially deals with the work of the 
Union’s well-established Domestic Re- 
form League. Mrs. Young says: 

For the purpose of extending the use- 
fulness of our employment department, 
and securing a far-reaching medium of 
publicity for those who desire domestic 
workers, as well as for the women who 
have applied to us for positions, we have 
made arrangements with the Boston Her- 
ald whereby the requirements for service 
in the household or office, and all applica. 
tions for positions, will be advertised in 
that newspaper. 


The Massachusetts State Federation has 
petitioned the Legislature to pass the 
bill providing for a State forester, The 
petition states that Berkshire county is in 
especial need of supervision. The woods 
there have already been seriously depleted 
by Italian laborers. The laurel and the 
arbutus of the State are in immediate 
need of protection. A State forester is 
also desired by the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Native Plants. This organization 
of men and women publishes leaflets con- 
cerning the destruction of beautiful wood- 
growth, which are sent to anyone desir- 
ing them by the secretary, Miss Maria E. 
Carter, Boston Society of Natural History, 
Berkeley Street, Boston. During the 
year over 40,000 of these leaflets have 
been distributed through the codperation 
of schools, libraries, Audubon societies, 
women’s clubs, village improvement soci- 
eties, and the forty-three local secretaries 
of the society in different cities and towns. 

The New England Women’s Club re- 
cently listened to Mrs. Elizabeth C. 
Wheeler, social secretary of the Shepard 
Company of Providence, R. I., who set 
forth the impossibility of a busy manufac- 
turer or merchant maintaining the same 
intimate personal relation with his numer- 
ous employees as was practicable under 
former less complex conditions. She said 
that an adjustment of differences between 
the employer aud the employed might be 
secured by the establishment of a con- 
necting link between the two, an officer 
whose knowledge of real grievances and 
tactful treatment of fancied ones should 
prevent undue friction and avoid strikes 
and extreme measures by conciliatory ef- 
forts. Those present were deeply inter- 
ested in Mrs. Wheeler’s account of the 
libraries, summer cottages, lunch rooms 
and other institutions which are liberally 
supported by many iirms. 


Mrs. Ida McGlone Gibson, for seven 
years dramatic editor of the Toledo (O.) 
Blade, and press representative for several 
years for theatrical stars, is to entertain 
the Daughters of Vermont on April 21, at 
the Vendome, Boston, with a lecture on 
‘A Much-Neglected Art Among Club 
Women.” 


=—_--—- 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


OHIO. 


A bill has been introduced in the 
Legislature by Senator Harvey, of Cleve- 
land, providing for the appointment of 
two women inspectors of workshops and 
factories. Another bill now pending 
provides for the appointment by the chief 
inspector of workshops and factories of 
twenty male district inspectors, and Sena- 
tor Harvey’s bill, which is supplemental, 
is designed to give the two proposed wom- 
en inspectors authority to visit factories 
and shops in which women are employed 
in all parts of the State. 

The request for the supplemental bill 
was preferred by several Cleveland women 
interested in the amelioration of the con- 
dition of their own sex. An Ohio paper 
says: 





Drugless Sleep. 


A PRIZE ESSAY.* 


One Year in the Universities of Europe to the Winner. 





At the ripe age of Honest Intentions, Good Judgment 
and Non-Political Alliance all citizens should cast a vote towaid 
the making and executing of the laws under which they live. 

Undrugged Sleep in full amounts is a fingerboard pointing the 
way to the ripe age of Honest Intentions, Good Judgment and 


Non-Political Alliance. 


Will every reader of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL at once become a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means whereby the “Muscular 
Method”’ of Commanding Sleep at the sleeping hour and in the sleeping 
position shall become as well known and universal in use as is now the 
Open Air and Drugless Treatment of Tuberculosis? 


Mr. Carnegie welcomes the humanitarian caller with world-wide aim. 
Which member of the above Committee will see Mr. Carnegie? 





I will meet organized bodies, medical and scientific—a limited number—during 


the winter. 
treatment of insomnia at preseut. 


Also the humanitarian capitalist. 
Address 


I cannot supervise the individual 


J. B. LEARNED, M. D. 


419 Boylston Street, or Parker House, Boston. 


* All needed details will appear later. 


See Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 














“They are certainly very modest in 
placing the proportion of women to male 
inspectors so low as two to twenty. 

‘There is no doubt that the services of 
women inspectors would be of great value. 
In New York, where big reforms in fac- 
tories, workshops and tenements have 
been inaugurated, the duties of inspection 
have been performed by women, who 
were better able than men to understand 
the conditions surrounding workers of 
their own sex, and better able also to 
suggest remedies,”’ 


we —---- 


NEW YORK. 


CuBA, N. Y., MARCH 27, 1904. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Greenleaf P. E. Club met, despitea 
storm of wind and rain, at the hospitable 
home of Mrs. Calkins, with a fair attend- 
ance. Mrs. Smith read a paper on ‘‘Wom.- 
en in the Professions.’’ Others followed 
with articles on the subject. A very in- 
teresting paper by Miss Lydia Mitchell of 
the Pennsylvania College of Forestry was 
read by Mr. Morgan. Mr. Smith read ex- 
tracts from the proceedings of the recent 
Annual Meeting of the National American 
W. S. A. The Declaration of Principles 
by Ida Husted Harper was heartily en- 
dorsed by the club, and it was voted that 
a report of the proceedings should be sent 
to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. C. 


— —< eS 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


City Pornt.—The League held its 
monthly meeting March 23 in Pilgrim 
Hall, South Boston. Mrs, Luther presided. 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw gave a very studied 
address on ‘*The Fate of Republics.’’ The 
music consisted of a vocal solo by Miss 
Hayden, also violin solos by Miss Brown, 
A reception and light refreshments fol- 
lowed. The attendance (225) showed a 
great amount of enthusiasm. 

ADELAIDE J. EMERY. 


West BrookFIELD.— Mrs. Park ad- 
dressed the Farmers’ Club on ita ‘La- 
dies’ Day,’”’ March 9, in G. A, R, Hall, on 
‘‘Woman Suffrage as it is To-day.’’ She 
charmed her audience. The Warren Her- 
ald gives a full report and says, ‘Her 
praises were heard on every side.”’ 


WintHrRoP,—Rev. Anna H. Shaw, on 
March 2”, addressed an enthusiastic meet- 
ing in Wadsworth Hall, held by the Win- 
throp Suffrage Committee. Mrs. Urania 
R. Stearns presided. Miss Shaw gave a 
fine address, which was well reported. 


SPRINGFIELD.—Miss Shaw spoke to a 
large audience in the gymnasium of Dr. 
McDuffee’s School on March 17. Mrs. E. 
R. Whiting of Springfield writes: *‘The 
lecture made a great impression, and is 
much discussed. I have heard of several 
women who had no interest in the sub- 
ject, who now avow their thorough con 
version.”’ 


WorcESTER.—Miss Shaw’s meeting was 
held in the Woman’s Club House, aud 
was large and enthusiastic. Mr. Rock- 
wood Hoar, son of the Senator, presided, 
and wrote a letter afterward to express 
his interest and pleasure. All Miss Shaw’s 
meetings in Massachusetts last week have 
been enthusiastic, and all but one have 
been large. 








THE STANDARD HIGHWAY OF TRAVEL 

BETWEEN NEW ENGLAND 
AND THE 8ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION 
Is the Boston & Albany and New York 
Central. Descriptive folder containing 
maps, rates etc., will be mailed on applica- 
tion. A. S. Hanson, General Passenger 
Agent, Boston. 











HOUSEWORK.—Armenian student of phar- 
macy, 22 years old, speaking a little En lish and 
a little French, would like a place to do house- 
work, wishing especially to improve his English. 
Address CHARLES H. ABAJIAN P. O. Box 7, Hud- 
son, Mass. 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—Next week 
the attraction will be the romantic drama 
‘“‘Under Two Flags.’’ This play was given 
an elaborate production at the Castle 
Square three years ago, and the coming 
presentation will reproduce the effective 
stage settings, while the tableaux, group- 
ings, and costuming will introduce color- 
ings thatadd much to the beauty of the 
stage pictures. Choice chocolate bonbons 
will be distributed at the Monday matinée. 


TREMONT THEATRE. — “Peggy from 
Paris’’ opened a brief engagement at the 
Tremont Theatre last Monday night, with 
a large audience. Henry W. Savage is of- 
fering in it an excellent company. Mucb 
of the scenery is new, also many of the 
costumes. Mr. Ade has made certain 
changes, introducing fresh humor and 
amusing persons, and adding new inter- 
est. Therefore ‘‘Peggy from Paris” offers 
many attractive novelties. It will be given 
in Boston only this week and next, as the 
company is to appear in New York. There 
will be matinées Wednesday and Satur- 
day. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON. 


Counsellor at Law 


548 Tremont Building. Boston, Mass, 





HOUSEWORK.—Armenian boy of 17 would 
like a place to do light housework. Address 
Mrs. KURKJIAN, 327 Columbus Ave., Boston. 





HOUSEWORK.—Armenian of 21, with sev- 
eral years’ experience of housework in Europe, 
would like a place to do it here. wishing especi- 
ally toimprove his English Address MicnaArL 
NAZARIAN, 56 Kneeland St., Boston. 





ARMENIAN EMBROIDERIES,—Lace edg- 
ings, collars, doilies, drawn-work handkerchiefs, 
delicate fancy shawls. beautiful embroideries on 
silk for sofa cushions, ete., ete., may be ordered 
through Miss A. 8, Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston. 
In this way they can be secured for a less price 
than in the stores, as there is no commission to 
be paid. 





HOUSE WORK.—Armenian student, 20 years 
of age, speakinga little Englishand more French, 
warts to do housework. Is willing to take small 
wages for the sake of improving his English. Ad- 
dress Hosror KARAPETIAN, 130 Cherry St., Chel- 
sea, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK — Armenian 
year’s experience in cooking and housew rk 
wants a place in or near Boston. Former em 
ployer testifies to his faithfulness, skill in bread- 
making. and uncommon sweetness of temper. 
Does not do laundry work. Address this office. 


with about a 





ARMENIAN ORPHANAGE, — The Arme- 
nian Orphanage at Broussa, Turkey, established 
thir’ v years ago, urgently needs fands to contin- 
ue its good work. Contributions received by 
Hon. H. P. Brewster, Traders’ National Bank, 
Rochester, N. Y., or may be sent direct to Mr. 
Baghasarian, President Broussa Orphanage, 

Broussa, Turkey. 





ORIENTAL RUGS KEPAIRED, — An Ar- 
menian lady, the earliest Oriental rug-repairer in 
this city, and with 14 years experience, wishes 
work at home, repairing, washing, and cleansing 
Turkish, Persian and Indian rugs and carpets. 
New and old fringes made. Rugs cut down to 
any size desired. Rugs washed in Oriental way 
without colors fading. Address M. K., care Mrs. 
M. Adams, 16 1-2 South Margin St., Room 9, Bos- 
ton, 





HOUSEWORK. — Armenian, 20 years old, 
wants a place to do housework. Address H. B. 
TRoOSsIAN, 52 Craft St., E. Watertown, Mass. 





FRENCH AND PAINTING.— Lessons tn 
French and in painting given on very moderate, 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 
for sale at this studio 





HOUSEWORK, — A: menian of 23, speaking 
English, with experience as a barber and asa 
shoemaker, would like a place to do housework. 
He is a graduate of a college in his own country. 
and anxious to earn money to continue his edu- 
cation next year. Address S. INGLIZIAN, 22 Lans- 
down St , Roxbury, Mass. 





ARMENIAN STUDENT, 18 years old, with 
testimonial from college president to “excellent 
conduct and scholarship,” wants any kind of em- 
ployment that he can get. Address RorpovaM 
JANJIGIAN, 100 Myrtle St., Boston. 





HOUSE TO LET.—A lady desiring to give up 
housekeeping for one year will rent her house 
fully furnished, from June 1 or later, to responsi 
Die party. House has eleven rooms and bath, 
dnd is finely located on a hill overlooking Bos- 
ton Harbor. References given and required Ad- 
bress Mrs. R. H BARROWS, 65 Sawyer Avenue, 
aorchester, Mass. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taytor Urron and Exizasetu J. Hauser. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 


President, Rev. ANNA H. SHAw, Recording Secretary, Miss ALIOE STONE BLACKWELL 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 Park Street, Boston, Maas. 


Vice-President at-Large, Mrs. CARRIZ CHAPMAN CATT, Treasurer, Mrs HARRIET TAYLOR UPrtoy 
The Osborne, 205 West 57th St., New York City. Warren, Ohio. 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss KATE M. GorpDoN, 1800 Prytania st., New Orleans, La. 


Miss Laura CLAY. Lexington, Ky. 
Auditors, {Dr Cora SMITH Eaton, Minhespolis, Minn. 


NATIONAL HEADOTART®FRS, WARREN, OHIO. 





We have added another life member from California, Mrs, Annie K. Bidwell, of 
Chico. The interesting reminiscences of General Bidwell are now being published in 
Outwest, a San Francisco magazine, 





Mrs. Mary H. Thatcher, for several years the efficient Corresponding Secretary of 
the Delaware W. S. A., and President of the Wilmington Club, has moved to Swarth. 
more, Pa. We bespeak for Mrs. Thatcher the friendship of the suffragists of Pennsyl- 
vania, and a welcome into the Assoriation of the Keystone State. 





Miss Eleanor S. Patterson, who will graduate this year from the University of 
Kansas, gave a toast to Susan B, Anthony at a Phi Beta Kappa banquet recently. The 
toast assigned Miss Patterson was ‘Woman Suffrage,”’ but she asked the privilege of 
taking Miss Anthony instead. 


The Political Equality Club of Fairmont, W. Va., observed Miss Anthony’s birth. 
day with a public meeting in Willard Hall, held March 8. Handsome printed pro- 
grams, with a half-tone picture of Miss Anthony on the cover, were distributed. 





Two New Political Equality Leagues in Brooklyn, and one at Jamaica, Long Island, 
have been organized since the National Convention. The names of the officers have 
not yet been received at Headquarters, Every local club should report to Headquar- 
ters after each election of officers. We keep a directory of county and iocal clubs, 
and we are most desirous that it be correct. 


Mr. Hughes, husband of Rev. Kate Hughes, president of the Illinois E. S. A., and 
Clarence 8S. Darrow, brother of Mrs. Mary Darrow-Olson, treasurer of the Illinois 
Association, are both members of the Illinvis Legislature. One cannot help conclud- 
ing that the influence of such men as these makes possible the beneficent laws of 
Illinois relating to child labor, guardianship of children, etc. 





Senator John H. Mitchell, of Oregon, has recently been bereaved by the death of 
his daughter. All the members of our Association will sympathize with Mr. Mitchell, 
He is one of our staunchest friends, always outspoken in his advocacy of our cause. 


Mr. Frederick C. Howe was lately invited to address the City Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs of Cleveland, O. He prefaced his speech by saying that, while he was 
always glad to respond to a call of that kind, he was particularly glad on this occasion 
because he had recently returned from the National Suffrage Convention, and it was a 
pleasure to tell something about the excellent business methods and the barmonious 
workings of that Association. Mr. Howe sailed for Germany on March 23, to be gone 
several weeks. 


We are in receipt of a marked copy of the Humboldt Leader, giving an account of 
ap open evening meeting and reception by the Humboldt (Neb.) P. E. C. An histori- 
cal contest was a feature of the meeting, and the prize awarded the winner was a 
year’s subscription to a suffrage paper. 


An Ohio club at a recent meeting voted that each member, not prepared at any 
future meeting with a current event, be fined ten cents, the fund thus established to 
go towards printing one issue of the monthly Club Letter issued by the State W. S. A. 
These little suggestions are worth publishing and passing along from club to club. 


On the date of publication of this letter, Rev. Anna H. Shaw will be at Headquar. 
ters. All hands will be doing her bidding, and aiding in every possible way to clear 
up her work, so that she may depart for Europe with a free mind, so far as the 
details of the work are concerned. 


Members of our Association require no evidence of the sincerity and rugged hon- 
esty of Mr. Shafroth, of Denver, but now that many of the newspapers of the country 
are saying that his statements about the part women took in the frauds which deprived 
him of his seat in Congress are due to ‘‘gallantry,’’ etc., it is our pleasure to quote for 
our readers from Mr. Shafroth’s letters in reply to letters from our Congressional 
Committee. To the first letter, asking him to introduce a resolution asking for a 16th 
amendment, he answered: ‘Some six weeks ago [ introduced the joint resolution for 
the constitutional amendment proposing woman suffrage, which is in almost the same 
words as the resolution you sent me.’’ In reply to a second letter asking him at whose 
request be had introduced the resolution in question, Mr. Shafroth said: ‘‘The bill I 
introduced relative to woman suffrage was not introduced at the instance of any one. 
It was done on my own account, because I believe the bill should pass. It is the same 
bill I have introduced for five successive Congresses.”’ 





By the time this letter is in print, the April Progress will be ready for our 
subscribers. Many new subscriptions have lately been received, but many, many 
more must come in before we can send a copy of the paper to each newspaper of the 
country, as it is our aim todo, In voting to continue the paper and in reducing the 
subscription price to ten cents per annum, the Association, through the recent Con- 
vention, made itself responsible for the publication, Let every friend codperate with 
us in building up‘his important department of our work. Those who read the Head 
quarters Report in this column may remember that last year Progress came within 
about $70 of paying for itself. This year it cau be made self-supporting if each mem- 
ber of the Association will do his or her part. Subscribe at once and get the April 
number, which is to be edited by Ellis Meredith, of Colorado, and which will contain 
material suitable for circulation among friends and foes alike. To State Presidents, 
to Chairmen of Literature Committees, to Legislative Committees, etc., we will send 
one hundred copies in one bundle for $1. Where can one find better literature for 
distribution at less cost? 


The poster of the National Association is printed on yellow paper. An electoral 
urn, in which a man on one side, and a woman on the other, are depositing their 
ballots, stands on a base, on one side of which is a placard bearing the words, ‘ ‘Taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny.’ Men and women are equally taxed. 
ernments derive their just powers from the consent of the governed.’ Men and wom- 
en are equally governed.’’ At the head is the information, ‘Women vote upon the 
same terms as men in all elections in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and Idaho; in New 
Zealand; in all but two States of the Australian Federation, and in the Isle of Man. 
They may vote in municipal elections in Kansas, in England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
Norway, and Sweden. They may vote in school elections or upon questions of taxa- 
tion in twenty-one additional States of the United States, and they enjoy a limited suf- 
frage in Canada, Westphalia, Schleswig-Holstein, Brunswick, Saxony, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Dalmatia, Prussia, Roumania, Russia, and Italy. 

“Why should they not vote upon equal terms with men in all elections in the 
United States?” 


‘Gov- 











We are opening new things in 


LADIES’ GLOVES, 


Neckwear, Veilings a Ruffs 
FOR EASTER. 


Miss M. F. FISK, 144 Tremont St 
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